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ENGLAND’S ADVAN. 
TAGE IN FOOD SUPPLY. 


N the current issue of the Board of Trade Labour Gazette, 

a periodical which has frequently published the most 

timely and useful statistics, a number of figures has 

been got together which will well repay diligent study. 

They show that Great Britain enjoys a more favour 
able position in regard to the supply of food than almost any 
neutral country—to say nothing of belligerents. It would, 
of course, be most unreasonable to expect that the greatest 
war in the world’s history could be waged without some dis- 
turbance of economic conditions, but so far nothing has 
occurred in this country which might not have been the result 
of natural forces acting in a year unfavourable to agricul- 
ture. If there is any disposition on the part of the public to 
fret under the rise of prices, this is due merely to the fact 
that for two generations at least we have been accustomed to 
obtain our food supplies at an abnormally low cost. Not 
so very long ago economic writers used to lift their voices 
in wild lament because Great Britain had become the 
dumping ground of the food of the world. Corn and meat 
flowed in here to such an extent that the home cultivator 
was put at a great disadvantage. He had to compete with 
those who were opening up virgin soil and enjoyed rates of 
transit that were infinitely small in comparison with what he 
was charged by the railways. British agriculture received 
a set back from which it is only now beginning to recover. 

In other countries to-day there is the menace, if not the 
actuality, of a positive dearth of the necessities of daily life. 
In a little while they will not be able to procure a sufficiency 
of foodstuffs either for love or money. Into this country, 
on the contrary, abundant supplies keep pouring in. The 
importation is now practically the same as it was at this 


time last year, and many articles of food have gone up only 
to a trifling degree. Such necessities, for instance, as milk 
and bacon, stand very much where they did before the war. 
Homegrown meat is very little dearer, and margarine, which 
has come now to be a necessity of the working classes, 
has suffered no enhancement of price. Wheat has gone 
up, but that was inevitable owing to the increased 
freights —and these are only indirectly raised by the 
war. The fact is that there are not enough bottoms 
to carry the traffic. A vast number of ships have been 
commandeered by the Government for the movement 
of troops and stores, others are crowded into the ports 
and rendered temporarily useless by the shortage of 
labour. Therefore, we may confidently look forward to a 
considerable fall in the prices of imported produce as soon 
as our shipping can be set free from the entanglements into 
which it has got at present. The question of shortness of 
supply has not yet arisen. It is true that in Australia one 
source has dwindled considerably, but this is the sort ot 
thing bound to happen to a country which draws its supplies 
from so many different parts of the world. It has been said 
and proved that there is a harvest reaped for the British 
market every month of the year, and it would be too much 
to expect that agriculture could go on producing uniform 
results in ail of them year in and year out. That would be 
to ignore the element of uncertainty that enters into every 
act of cultivation. The farmer can reap and sow and hoe 
as he likes, but in the end the increase depends upon the 
character of the weather. Conditions in other countries have 
been very different. In Denmark, a purely agricultural 
country, wheat and bread hadi risen 20 per cent. by the begin- 
ning of December. Denmark did not enjoy that advantage 
which we used to think so little of —that it formed a market 
for wheat growing countries throughout the world. 

In hostile countries the economic pressure has begun 
to make itself felt in a much more serious and, indeed, terrible 
manner. In Berlin food prices had advanced 20 per cent. 
even in November. From Vienna there come the most 
distressing stories of rioting on account of hunger. A con- 
siderable section of the people has begun to cry out for peace 
simply in order that they may find the means of living. 
Whether the authorities will be able to satisfy the discontent 
and suppress that outcry remains to be seen. There can 
be no doubt about its existence at the moment. Nor could 
it well be otherwise. The standard of living in Continental 
countries has been rapidly advancing for several decades 
owing to increased mercantile prosperity and the consequent 
fact that there were more people with money to spend, 
more, that is to say, who could afford to buy the best of what 
was in the market. Moreover, there has been a steady 
withdrawal of labour from agriculture to industry. The 
rural exodus has made itself felt in the countries where it 
was least expected. Thus the production of food has been 
gradually circumscribed, and it is very difficult to change 
the habits of a nation by Acts of Parliament or their equi- 
valent. It is all very well for the German authorities to 
declaim against the selfishness of those who in these hard 
times indulge in the luxuries of cakes and other forms of 
food involving a prodigal use of wheat flour. The Kaiser 
himself may, as he has done in a spectacular manner, consume 
war bread and call upon all his subjects to witness that he 
has done so; but the number of those who will willingly 
curb their appetites and put aside their taste for fine meats 
is extremely small. Were this not so it is very evident 
that the money we spend on maintaining command of the 
sea would be wasted. Germany has used every possible 
means of pressure that could be exerted by her army. She 
has carried off not only huge fines and lerge quantities of 
booty from the towns and villages she has sacked, but truck- 
loads of roots and vegetables from the fertile fields of Belgium. 
It has even been said that the supplies sent to the Belgians 
by benevolent associations in their dire necessity have 
been seized by the Teutonic soldiery and diverted to their 
own usage. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


JE publish as frontispiece this week a portrait of 
W the Hon. Mrs. Geoffrey Hope Morley, — third 
daughter of Baron Burghclere, and fo. merly the Hon. Mary 
Gardner. 








*,* lt is particulariy requested tha » permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Couxiry Lire be granted except when direct 
application ts mde from the office the paper. When such requests are received, 


the Editor would esteem the hindncss of readers if they would forward the corre- 


pondence at once to hiw. 
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ORTY-FOUR years ago, on January 18th at Versailles. 
the grandfather of the Kaiser was crowned Emperor 


of Germany. He and his great counsellors, 
Bismarck and Von Moltke, have long been in 
“earth’s cold arms abiding,” and it would be 


most instructive to know what were on this occasion the 
thoughts of him who now occupies the Kaiser’s throne. 
His ambitions are notorious. If they had been fulfilled, 
he would now be sitting in Paris and threatening London. 
We doubt if he has manliness to recognise the true facts 
viz., that he has poured out the blood of his army like water, 
drained the resources of his country, and brought mourning 
to his people for an end as far off as it was when he made 
his first clutch at the throat of Belgium! No, it would be 
courageous to recognise this, but more probably his is the 
gambler’s temperament that will go on staking and losing, 
exaggerating every chance till there is no more to stake. 
That is really what makes it certain that we must carry 
this war to the bitter end. 

The employment returns for December are very re- 
assuring. It is usually expected that a great war will bring 
about the stoppage of so many industries as to cause a con- 
siderable increase in the number of those who are out of work. 
But in this case the process appears to be reversed. The 
percentage of unemployed in December of 1914 was the same 
as in January of the same year, namely 2:5. This is in despite 
of the fact that employment in the cotton trade is still very 
slack. Only 36 per cent. of the looms were working full time 
in December ; 27 percent. were on short time, and 37 per cent. 
were idle. Even in the cotton industry, however, things are 
improving. Our returns form a contrast with the prevalent 
state of affairs in Germany, where the percentage of unem- 
ployment in December was 8-7. The worst time tor labour 
in this country, so far, was the weeks immediately following 
the declaration of war, when the percentage of unemployment 
rose to 71. In agriculture there is a very considerable 
shortage of labour, and should the workers in any other 
industry find it difficult to obtain employment in the coming 
months, there will always be an opening for them on the farm, 

We in Great Britain have always prided ourselves on 
being a great colonising nation. No other country in the 
historv of the world has known so well how to govern colonies 
without interfering with their freedom, and how to foster 
their own institutions instead of imposing ours. But in the 
matter of developing land we have something to learn from 
Germany, and, as an article in the current number shows, 
from Russia. It will be a great mistake if we in this country 
ever again relapse into the old system of allowing emigrants 
to leave these shores and sink or swim as the case may be. 
Germany, in the colony which she stole from China and has 
had to surrender to Japan, showed how unwearied energy 
and expenditure could make a very unpromising territory 
profitable. Russia in Central Asia is apparently pursuing 
tactics of the same kind, although she has not yet developed 
the scientific methods of her neighbour. Still, it is very 
evident that the Muscovite realises that land in the future 
must be cultivated on a more intensive system and thus made 
to bear a larger population and contribute on a greater 
scale to the food products of the world. Great Britain, 
the greatest Colonial Power the world has ever known, has 
not so far realised the necessity of this policy. 


By the publication of the Board of Trade Returns for 
1914 we are able to gain a fairly accurate idea of the effect 
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of the war upon our imported foodstuffs. It has been very 
slight indeed. The amount of dead meat imported in 1913 
Was 23,278,230cwt.; in 1914 it actually shows a= small 
increase—2}3,581,508cewt. The value shows a considerable 
increase, but this, of course, was due to enhanced prices 
Of butter there was very little less than usual sent into this 
country, though the importation was below that of 1913 
and 1912. Condensed milk, of which we seem to vet an 
increasing quantity from abroad, remained nearly the same 
in the two years. There was, however, a considerable falling 
off in the importation of foreign eggs. Numbered in great 
hundreds (120 to the 100), we brought from abroad 21,579,950 
in 1913, and last year this fell to 17,905,285. This fall is 
the more marked as coming after a period of increases 
The falling off is chiefly from Russia, which only sent us 
about half as many eggs last year as it did the year before 
Denmark, on the contrary, sent more. Holland 1s beginning 
to figure as a great egg exporting country. and last year 
sent to Great Britain 1,192,286 great hundreds. In cereals 
and their products there was a falling off, but not very large 
considering the volume of the trade. The figures bear 
eloquent testimony to the fact that, as far as sending in her 
food supplies is concerned, Britain in her insular position 
has been put, comparatively speaking, to no inconvenience 
by the war. 


In our correspondence columns this week, besides anothe1 
instalment of the entertaining letters which ‘“ A Subaltern 
R.F.A.” sends a relation from the front, we print 
extracts from the letters of the Sub-Editor of the Garden, 
who is serving as rifleman. Many of our readers know him 
as a very close observer of Nature and student of botany 
They will be delighted that even in the trenches he has found 
opportunity to exercise this faculty. His notes are most 
interesting. Who would have thought that “ the glow-worm 
with her spark” could illuminate trench-digging by night ? 
It makes one who must frankly confess his ignorance of the 
subject ask why a French glow-worm should show itself 
in winter, while an English glow-worm disappears as soon 
as the nights grow cold. What a pretty idyllic picture his 
keen eye for garden effect discovers in the green Venetian 
sumach and Noriolk Island pines, itises on the peasants’ 
thatched cottages and Traveller’s Joy trailing over the farm 
buildings! Yet over all this beauty hangs war's erim horror ! 


some 


TELL ME 
Fell me, my youth 
How long will you stay 
Only the length 
Of a summer's day. 


Will you not wait 
lf | pray you to 
Can you keep the wind 
Or the silver dew ? 


What will you leave 
lo comfort me ? 
Peace from striving, 
lind memory. 
JOAN CAMPBELL. 


In considering the continued increase in the price of 
wheat it is necessary to separate what we may call the natural 
causes from the artificial manipulation of the market. At 
several places on Saturday the price of wheat rose to 57s. 
a quarter. The main reason for this lies in the rise in freights. 
This is calculated to amount to about 13s. 6d. a quarter. 
As wheat had reached 4os. just after the declaration of 
hostilities, the higher freightage would account for a rise 
to 53s. 6d. Other natural reasons are found in the failure 
of the Australian wheat crop and in the stoppage of supplies 
from Russia through the Baltic and Black Sea ports. 
of a different kind are found, first, in the weather, which has 
been so wet that British wheat has not been in a condition 
for threshing, and, further, it has been extremely difficult 
to obtain men for the purpose. A common experience has 
been for a farmer to have a steam thresher in his yard for 
two or three weeks waiting in vain for the casual labour 
which is necessary to get the work done. Something may 
be said also about the congestion at the docks, which 
has rendered it difficult to clear the ships. In this 
way it is possible to account for all but a fraction of the 
increase. 


Causes 
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Without founding too much on the alleged financial 
embarrassment of Germany, it is safe to say that the resigna- 
tion of the Finance Minister, Herr Herman Kuehn, is a very 
significant event to occur at this moment. Anyone can see 
that the resources of Germany are being strained to their 
utmost limit. The war in itself is the most expensive ever 
carried on in the history of the world, and, as time goes on, the 
expense increases. There are armies to be maintained at a 
great distance from the centre. German industry, too, 
must be very greatly crippled. After all, Great Britain 
used to be her greatest customer, and the stoppage of trade 
with us must in itself produce industrial depression. Yet this 
stoppage is only part of the case. The overseas trade of that 
country is practically brought to a standstill. What employ- 
ment there is comes mostly from the manufacture of war 
material, but this adds nothing directly to the wealth of the 
country. It can only be justified economically on the assi.mp- 
tion that in the end Germany will win and thus be able to 
recoup herself, partly in material and partly in morale. 


The British soldier, as is well known, has speedily made 
a nomenclature of his own for the novel engines and weapons 
of war he has used or encountered in the course of this 
campaign. All of these are good, but the latest is the best ; 
it expresses even more than such eloquent terms as “ Jack 
Johnson,” “‘ Black Maria,” “‘ Archibald,”’ for it is “* Mother.” 
Chis is his technical term for the big 9:2 howitzer which has 
come like a long felt want to the army in the field. In 
“The Press Bureau,” a publication of the Fourth Division, 
a minstrel has been found to chronicle in verse some of the 
exploits which have endeared “ Mother” to her family of 
soldiers. The words are ironically put into a German mouth, 
and we quote the first verse of the poem as it was printed 
in the Morning Post, only adding that the words might have 
been a paraphrase of expression used in letters and by 
prisoners 
1 “ Besch” speaks 
We've had a slight misfortune with a train 
And I think we ve every reason to complain 
It was full of gallant Prussians 
Going to fight the nasty Russians, 
When overhead there sailed an aeroplane 
Boom!! Mother!!! 
We picked up several bits 
Of the late lamented Fritz 


But we never saw the blooming train again 


fhe commonsense suggestions made by Sir Frederick 
Milner and Sir George Riddell for dealing with those who 
are crippled in the course of the present war have their 
counterpart in Germany. There has just been formed at 
Wiesbaden a committee of clergymen and teachers who have 
undertaken the training of soldiers who have been unfitted 
for their previous avocations and are willing to try something 
else. It is proposed to teach them while they are still in 
the hospital recovering from their wounds. If this is well 
and sympathetically done, it ought to serve the double 
purpose of breaking up the dullness incidental to hospital 
life and imparting fresh hope and purpose into men who 
might otherwise be very greatly discouraged. The plan 
seems a very good one for carrying out the idea of getting 
the disabled soldiers absorbed into the general population. 
It would be much easier for individual employers and even 
localities to deal with those with whom they have a direct 
connection than for the men to be assembled in great institu- 
tions. Here and there a man who is partially disabled 
might easily fill a useful place, but it would be very difficult 
to set a great regiment of them to work at once. It is 
good advice that the matter should be promptly attacked, 
because it is of great importance that the cases should be 
dealt with as they arise and not allowed to multiply. 


From the entertaining lecture delivered by Mr. Blackman 
at the rooms of the Royal Society a few days ago, it 
would appear that human nature was very much the same 
at the time when the Pyramids were built as it was when 
they looked down on Napoleon and his army. In the days 
of the old kingdoms there seems to have been little literature 
in the true sense of the word. It was an era of architectural 
and sculptural art, and the books written were utilitarian 
in character. Among those devoted to moral instruction 
were the so-called Proverbs of Ptahhotep, Vizier in the reign 
of Isesi of the Fifth Dynasty. He drew up a book of precepts 
when advanced in years for the benefit of his son who was 
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to succeed him. Some of these exhibit a shrewdness that 
would have done credit to a later age. ‘* If you wish friend- 
ship to be established in a house, enter it as a master, a 
brother, or a friend. With regard to every place you enter 
beware of contact with the wife. The place in which she 
is, is not desirable.” True wisdom is shown in the injunction 
that a man should be gentle with his subordinates. ‘ Do 
not,”’ said the Vizier to his son, “‘ be conceited because you 
are well educated. Converse with an ignorant man as though 
he were well informed.” In that distant time it is probable 
that at least some of the tales which constitute the ‘“* Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments’ were current orally. They might 
possibly be told by word of mouth in the Orient, just as in 
the Occident the minstrel recited tales of battle to those 
assembled round the camp fire. 


lhe milkmaid of St. James’s Park was a national institu- 
tion. It was a business that had been in the same family 
from the reign of James I, and it was not without a genuine 
regret that one heard of the death of Mrs. Emma Elizabeth 
Kitchin, who was the latest holder of the office. Much concern 
was felt in 1901, when a notice to quit was handed to them, 
but no action followed, and the matter dropped till 1905 
when the Office of Works caused the original sheds to be 
demolished as part of the Mall improvements. Mrs. Kitchin 
and her sister, Mrs. Burry, were told that they would have 
to leave on or before February 6th, 1905. In their distress 
they wrote to Sir Schomberg McDonnell, then Secretary 
to the Office of Works, declaring that King Edward would 
not desire to take away the grant given by his ancestors, 
and, after some communications had passed, including an 
appeal to the King himself, they were informed that His 
Majesty had intervened in their behalf and another site 
would be granted in the Park for their kiosk, but no cows 
would be permitted. Now both have passed away, and it 
is doubtful if Mrs. Kitchin’s daughter, Mrs. Orford, will be 
permitted to remain. It seems like the breaking of an old 
tie to send her away. Queen Victoria took a particular 
interest in the sisters and had at times bought milk from their 
mother, Mrs. Jones, so that their removal from St. James's 
Park would be like the shattering of an old tradition. 


SONG. 
What is this silence in the room 
Where late the fire burned noisily ’ 
The flames still light the shadowed gloom, 
But oh, so soft and carefully. 
It is a spirit passing through 
That sighs for you. 


What is this chill upon the air 

Which even now was warm and sweet ? 
Know you how cold the body lies 
Of one who dies ? 


What is the piteous figure there 

hat kneels and sways upon my hearth ? 

Her face 1s hidden by her hair 

That falls around her naked teet 
It is your own soul, that to-morrow 
Shall weep for sorrow. N.G 


In a discourse on rabbits as an emergency food supply, 
the Board of Agriculture continues its praiseworthy efforts 
to show the allotment holder and the small tenant means 
by which the food supply may be eked out in times of scarcity. 
Rabbit farming on a large scale is not a remunerative business. 
It should not be confounded with warrening, which sometimes 
pays very well. The difference between a warren and a 
rabbit farm is that on the former the animals live in a state 
of nature and on the latter they are domesticated. Mr. 
Blackburn, who writes the paper in question, lays down the 
very sound principle that rabbits may be kept profitably 
so long as their chief food is what otherwise would be the 
refuse of the garden. If vegetables are grown on a liberal 
scale there must be a considerable amount of wastage which 
could be profitably turned into rabbit or pig. But he would 
limit the establishment to twenty does, as that number can 
be fed easily and taken care ot by the cottage children. 
Any attempt to increase this number considerably is almost 
bound to fail, because the moment that rabbits eat food 
that has to be paid for they are apt to eat their heads off. 
It is the same as with pigs. They are good helps on a small 
holding, but unfitted to be a chief support. 
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THE EARLY LIFE HISTORY OF THE SALMON. 


N certain well known salmon rivers these fish ma\ the body. Closer examination will reveal a second black 
be observed at almost any season of the year; spot; this is the other eye. One side of the head lies pressed 
J but during the autumn and winter months against the “shell’’ membrane, and the eve is seen easil\ 
large numbers enter the estuaries and make their through it, and the other eye lies near the centre of the eg: 
way up stream to the higher reaches. Their and consequently is but faintly visible. Eggs at this stage 
instinct leads them to seek out the shallow rivulets. up which are what fish culturists call ‘“ eyved”’ ova, and in this con- 
they rise until the depth of the water prevents their further dition they will bear transport well if packed in damp moss. 
progress. The current 
e is fairly strong in such 


places, and the beds 
gravelly and free from 
‘ sediment. Here the 
fish excavate hollows in 
the bed of the stream, 
and in them deposit 
their spawn. This be- 
comes loosely covered 
over with gravel at 
once by the combined 
action of the current 
and the movements of 
the fish. Though 
covered up, the stream is 











7 always drawing through 
this loose covering, I The ‘‘ eyed”’ ovum, after some ten weeks’ incubation. on the point of hatching; parts of head and body 
and, in consequence, a visible through ege-membrane 2.—Ege-membrane burst: tail of creature first to esi ape in normal case 
By the time the eye 
has made its appeat 
ance, the colour has 
changed. Circulat 
orange blotches can 
be made out, and 
careful inspection will 
disclose veins and 
blood vessels in the 
tissue pressed against 
the egg membrane. 
These new markings 
vive to the “eyed” 
ova a pinkish orange 
colour. When within 
a few days of hatch 
ing, the embryo fish 
constantly jerks about 
inside the shell mem 
3 The Alevin escaped, wd now empty ege membra brane, and one may 
~ observe the eye sud 
supply of clear, richly denly disappear and 
oxygenated water is perhaps return again 
always passing over on account of the 
the spawn. As soon gyrations of the tiny 
a as deposited, the eggs fish inside the egg. 
are left to take their Obviously it is now 
chance, and were it not quite free there. and 
for the extraordinary only seeks to make 
fecundity of the salmon, some tear in the en 
the race would be veloping membrane to 
doomed to failure and effect an escape. It is 
extinction, so great is not long before this is 
the number of its managed, and it 1s 
enemies at this stage. almost always the tail 
The ovum at the > which first enters the 
time of deposition is a Sf world. In some cases 
clear yellow - coloured it effects this entry 
sphere enclosed in a many hours before the 
tough membranous whole creature is with 
“shell,” and is about drawn. But by the 
a the size of an ordinary 4 --Alevin, showing main vein and large oil globules in sa jerking action of the tail 
red currant. No.mark- the tear is enlarged, and 
ings are visible as yet, finally the envelope is 
but in from four to ten torn right across, and 
weeks time, according then the embryo 
a to the temperature of wriggles out and col 


the water, a_ small, 
darkish mark appears. 
Segmentation has been 
going on inside, and 
the mark is due to the 
formation of the dark 
coloured eyes of the to the series of photo 
embryo, which are ex- graphs. They are much 
tremely large in pro- enlarged, for the fish in 
portion to the size of 5.—First stage in absorption of sac, and consequent growth of body No. 9 was just jin. long, 


lapses on its side, while 
the eggshell floats awav 
down stream—a semi 
transparent, bloodless 
membrane. 

But let us now turn 
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while all the other pictures are magnified in the same propor the first five or six week 
tion We would like to point out that all these studies 
were not made from one individual at various ages. Nos. I, 2 large that thev are visible 
ind 3 are of the same specimen, but the remainder all repre so small a size that the 
ent different fish, who were, however, hatched at the same 
time Che difficulty of picking out 
the ime individual on each occasion 
from some 200 or 300 very lively littl 
fry in a tank can only b appreciated 
by thos who have attempted it 
No. 1 of the series represents the 

eyed " ovum If this be very care 


fully studied, the observer will b 
able to make out the head of the 
embryo, whose nose is pressed against 
its tail, much like a cat curled up 
before a fire The head is looking in 
a south-east direction of the picture 
is it were [he nearer or right eye 
shows plainly, pressed as it is against 
the egg ¢ nvelop [he left eve is just 
out of sight Ihe dark band round 
the lower right-hand edge of the egg 
is the tail curled up in the narrow 


limits of the shell membrane We 
admit that what we have described 
above is very difficult to see, but 
when once it dawns on the observer 
it will become quite obvious As we 


have said, the constant gyrations of 
the embryo finally result in the tearing 
of the shell, which is rapidly followed 
by the protrusion of the tail. Further 
activity lengthens the opening until a 


sufficiently long slit has been made 
to allow ol the escape ol the 
whole creature No. 3 of the series 


depicts this [There we have the 
empty egg membrane torn right 
icross and the little undeveloped fish 
call an ‘ 
propose to describe it in detail 
that of a fish 
of the head The mouth incessantly 


8 Colour forming oi 


alevin.”” This is so curious 
The huge eye is typically 
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s of its life. [his sac is closely 


packed with oil globules embedded in the tissue, some so 


at a distance, while others are ot 
microscope is required for their 


detection, and this latter kind is present in thousands Al] 





6 Body becoming more fish-like ; 


sac visibly diminished 





which 
a cre 


opens 


9 The last stag fry stage sac almosi abs« 


its office of passing water over the 
it is quite useless as yet. 


behind the head Chis is the “ sac ’ 


gills, 


but 


we must now 


sature 


though out of all proportion to 


and 


at 


be d . 


for feeding 
All nutriment is supplied by 
the curious lump attached to the under side immediately 
"a mass of food material 
designed exclusively to supply the nutriment required during 


; Fins becoming 
down its length the boc 
that we marking. 
the siz vessels ; the main artery 
shuts in almost from head to tail. 








‘ Parr”’ markings becoming visible. 


This is not the 
only rudimentary and invisible, but a system of lesser blood 


S rongly developed 


ly shows a curious herring-bone 
backbone, which at this stage is 


is visible as a dark stripe running 
The rudimentary fins are ther 
too, even to the tiny undulation 
on the back just above the tail 
which is to become the adipose 
fin—that badge of all the salmon 
tribe. But the alevin in No. 4 
which is the same age, but which 
was photographed in light com 
ing at a different angle, will show 
us other things invisible in the 
previous picture. Just where 
the neck joins the sac a dark, 
elongated mark will be observed. 
This is the heart, which can be 
seen to pulsate in the living 
creature. Immediately above 
the heart in the picture are three 
dark curved parallel rows ; these 
are the blood vessels which run 
through the gills. To the heart 
runs a huge vein fed by lesser 
ones, Which in their turn are 
supplied by still smaller capil- 
laries, which ramify the whole of 
the tissue of the sac. This main 
vein is invariably on the left- 
hand side of the sac. <A glance 
through the whole series will 
show this at once. The dark 
blotches among the network 
of these veins are the large 
orange oil globules referred to 
earlier. The ground tissue of 
the creature, though almost 
colourless, is richly supplied 
with blood vessels, and_ in 
consequence the general colour 
is distinctly pink. 


There could be hardly a better specimen for the compound 
microscope than this newly hatched alevin. 
a glass slip in a tiny drop of water without a cover glass 
in no way seems to incommode it. There, on careful focussing, 
the blood corpuscles may be observed, like elliptical lozenges, 


Placing it on 
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following one another along the capillaries. If now we refer 
again to Nos. I and 2, we shall be better able to understand 
them. 

As time goes on and, nutriment is drawn from the sac, 
the body begins to grow in size and the sac to alter in shape. 
The hitherto naked alevin gradually develops scales, very 
simple structures on the head at first, and as the skin 
toughens and the body becomes more opaque the embryo 
fish exchanges the pinkish colour for a greener hue. No. 5 
in the series shows this gradual development—the wasting 
and compression of the sac and the consequent development 
of the fins and pigments in the skin. The pectoral or breast 
fin, can now be seen for the first time, not because it did 
not occur before, but as it was so transparent it was invisible 
in the photograph. The still further development of the 
fin rays and the deposition of colouring matter in the skin 
are apparent in Nos. 6, 7 and 8 of the series. In each of 
these pictures the sac shows a dark blotch. This is due to 
the presence of large oil globules on the further side of the 
fish, which are out of focus. In the last two photographs 
we see the final merging of the alevin into a young salmon. 
In No. 9 the sac has not entirely vanished, but in every other 
way the creature is a perfect little fish, with strongly 
developed fins, keen eyes and a healthy appetite. If we 
look back at the alevin in No. 3 and compare it with this 
voung salmon, we notice a vast difference in external form, 
though no two consecutive pictures show much of this 
difference. The development has been gradual, the appetite 
for external food becoming evident at about the stage depicted 
in No. 8. To give an idea of the period required for these 
transformations, we may state that No. 3 was photographed 
on February 21st, while the last picture was taken on 
April 18th of the same year. 

Salmon are always great jumpers, and this trait is very 
noticeable in the fry when kept in captivity. They will 
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often attempt to leap up the stream of water coming from 
the tap, taking it, perhaps, for a waterfall. With the loss 
of the sac the fish becomes a “ parr,” and assumes those 
characteristic zebra markings. The beginning of these 
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vertical bars of dark colour is evident in our last illustra- 
tion. Living now like ordinary brook trout, the majority 
remain in the river of their birth until the second spring. 
Then about May of that year their livery changes to a silvery 
blue, and they begin to assemble in- 

shoals in the main stream. By some 

instinctive foresight these creatures 

seem to realise that fresh water is no 6 

longer able to provide food for them 
in the quantity now 





required for their © 
further develop- P 2 H ¢ : mn 
ment, and to reach Se - 
the sea is their one 











aim. Thither they 
migrate in huge 
numbers, and are 
now “smolts” 
some 5in. or 6in. 














long. Their marine 
life is naturally ln improvised hatchery 

one of obscurity 

for the observer, but one thing is definitely established, 
and that is their appetites handsomely do justice to 
the abundance of the food supply. In about twelve 
months after quitting the rivers as smolts of 20z. or 
30z. they begin to re-enter the estuaries as “ grilse”’ of 
3lb. to Olb. in weight. This return to the rivers continues 
throughout the summer months, and the later the season 
the heavier the fish seems to be the rule. However, 
it is possible that these later grilse of 12lb. or 13Ilb. mav 
have left the rivers as smolts several seasons previously. 
To the tutored eye full grown salmon differ from grilse in 
many ways; but to the ordinary observer it would be a 
matter of very great difficulty or even impossibility to dis- 
criminate, so similar are they in shape 
and colour. 

There are perhaps many who 
peruse these lines who may feel a desire 
to try the experiment of hatching out 
some salmon ova for themselves. There 
is only one difficulty, and that is the 
provision of a constant supply of pure 
water for two months. To anyone 
keen on the undertaking, this is not 
nearly the difficulty it seems. Those 
who are able to make use of a “ main”’ 
tap for the supply can have nothing 
better, but if this cannot be arranged, 
the following is suggested. Procure 
two large buckets, and in the side ot 
of each have a small brass gas-cock 
soldered as low down as possible. Then 
set them up as indicated in the sketch. 
A and B are the two buckets, each 
with its little tap, E a table or othe 
convenient support, D a block or box 
to raise A above the level of the tank 
C, which we will describe in detail later. 
Now fill the bucket A and turn on the 
tap so that the water runs into the tank 
ina fast drip. Its overflow will find 
its way into B. When A has emptied, 
the positions of the two buckets must 
be reversed. Of course, the pails 
should be as large as possible and the 
flow of water adjusted to suit the con- 
venience of the attendant, and fresh 
water must be taken each day. It is 
very necessary that all vessels which 
are to contain water which is to pass 
over the eggs be soaked and washed in 
many changes, until all trace of 
iridescent scum ceases to collect on 
the surface. All the salmon tribe 
require a large amount of oxygen to 
keep them alive. This, in common 
with all gill-breathing creatures, is sup- 
plied in the air dissolved in the water. 
Therefore the stream through our 
hatchery must be kept running, 
however slowly, so that air may get 
every oppotunity of dissolving in the water to be passed 
over the eggs. The apparatus must be kept as cool as 
possible, as air dissolves much more readily in cold than in 
warmer water. 
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The tank C is an ordinary rectangular shaped metal 
box about Sin. long, 4in. wide and 4in. high. Right across 
it is soldered a piece of perforated zinc, indicated in the sketch 
by the dotted line at F. This screen allows the water to 
pass through, but prevents the fish from reaching the spout G. 
Such a tank with a good supply of water would hatch out 
about two dozen salmon eggs ; and tank and eggs may both 
be procured from one of the several fish farms in this country. 
The ova are sent out from the hatchery already “ eyed ”’ 
and almost on the point of hatching. They should be un- 
packed as soon as received and gently placed in the water 
which is to contain them. They will sink. All adhering 
bits of moss should have been removed first, and any that 
may have found their way into the water must also be 
removed, or they will decay and give rise to the fungus 
growths so prejudicial to the ova. The water supply must 
be kept running, but not so rapidly that the eggs will be 
disturbed by it. Just a fast drip will suffice if nothing more 
can be arranged: but, of course, the more water that can 
be passed over the spawn the better, provided it is not set 
in motion thereby. In several days the ova will begin to 
hatch out, a few at first, then the majority later on. Some 
may die before hatching, and all those who make the mistake 
of appearing head first are likely to perish. Dead ones always 
go opaque and whitish, and these must be removed as soon 
as noticed. In the absence of elaborate dipping tubes and 
other special apparatus, an ordinary eggspoon will be found 
quite satisfactory for the purpose. The empty eggshells 
will begin to float about and some will be held by the current 
against the perforated zinc screen. These must be removed 
periodically, or an overflow and the loss of some fish will 
result. At first the alevins will lie about on their sides, 
only occasionally indulging in violent exercise, but, as time 
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goes on, swimming will become more frequent and sustained. 
They should be watched to see how the absorption of the 
sac is proceeding, and when at about the stage depicted in 
our eighth illustration, food must be offered. 

Now two courses are open to the amateur without the 
proper apparatus for fish culture. He may either set these 
fish free in a running stream and let them fend for themselves, 
or otherwise dispose of them ; or he may try the experiment 
of feeding them. Their mouths are, of course, very tiny, 
and the food particles given them must of necessity be 
minute. A good food may be prepared in this way. Take 
a peeled shrimp and thoroughly pulverise it, as could be 
done with a pestle and mortar. Add water and strain off 
the larger particles. This liquor will contain myriads of 
tiny morsels of shrimp. Pour it in the tank in small doses 
where the water flows in. If it be done gently and the fish 
be healthy, they will be seen to dart here and there seizing 
the food. The uneaten part will collect in seemingly flufiy 
masses in the corners of the tank, and must be removed 
with the aid of a dipping tube or a spoon. This must be 
carried on as long as the fish are kept, and as they become 
more active they will require more oxygen, and in consequence 
the supply of water must be increased to its utmost. 

Perhaps many who read this article and who would be 
glad to make the experiment would be deterred because 
they have no idea where such commodities as salmon “ eyed ” 
ova could be obtained. For the benefit of those we venture 
to give the name of a firm which has always been willing to 
supply us with small quantities of ova for experimental 
purposes. An enquiry addressed to the Solway Fisheries, 
Dumfries, N.B., will no doubt bring the information sought, 
and those desirous of making the experiment this season should 
lose no time in applying. WaLrorD B. JOHNSON 





THE REVEILLE. 


Hark ! 


I hear the tramp of thousands, 


And of arméd men the hum: 


Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming drum 
Saying, “‘ Come, 


Freemen, come ! 
Ere your heritage be wasted,” said the quick alarming drum. 


‘Let me of my heart take counsel : 
War is not of life the sum ; 
Who shall stay and reap the harvest 


When the autumn days shall come ? ’ 


But the drum 
Echoed, ‘‘ Come ! 


! 


Death shal] reap the braver harvest,”’ said the solemn-sounding drum 


‘But when won the coming battle, 
What of profit springs therefrom ? 
What if conquest, subjugation, 


Even greater ills become ? ’ 


But the drum 


Answered, ‘‘ Come ! 
You must do the sum to prove it,”’ said the Yankee-answering drum 


‘“ What if, ’mid the cannons’ thunder, 
Whistling shot and bursting bomb, 
When my brothers fall around me, 
Should my heart grow cold and numb ? ”’ 


But the drum, 


Answered, “‘ Come ! 


Better there in death united, than in life a recreant 


Thus they answered 


Come !”’ 


hoping, fearing, 


Some in faith, and doubting some, 
rill a trumpet-voice proclaiming, 
Said, ‘“ My chosen people, come !”’ 
Then the drum, 
Lo! was dumb, 


For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, answered, ‘‘ Lord, we come !’ 
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THROUGH THE LAND OF COSSACK AND 
KIRGHIZ. 


IlIl1.—AMONG 
By STEPHI 


HE Russian Government controls the stream of 
emigration and defines precisely where colonists 
may go and where they may not go. It dams 
a river and deflects the water through a stretch 
of country needing irrigation, and that done, lets 

the stream of people follow the water. It marks out plots 
of land and plans villages all in advance of the arrival of the 
newcomers who will occupy them. Even so, nothing is 
left haphazard ; the prospective settlements and farms are 
booked in advance, and the colonists travelling the long 
road with their wagons and effects have no hunt for land in 
front of them; 
they are going to 
definite places jee J 
which they have ca 
agreed to occupy. - - 
We travelled 
from valley to 
valley with songs 
and hopes as to 
the promised land 
land promised 
by the Czar, and 
i ten or twenty 
pound Govern- 
ment loan with it 
into the bargain. 
Alas! not 
seldom, it is not 
twenty pounds or 
two hundred or 
two thousand 
that would suffice 
to start a family 
on the land 
allotted. The 
colonists on the 
road nurse a 
happy dream 
they are going 
to Eldorado, the 
future lies in their 


minds all glim- 
mering in rose 
and gold. The 


sight of the pros- 
perous villages 
they pass through 
confirms them in 
the belief that 
they are going to 
a land three times 


*£ 
x 
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i 


as rich and 
happy as_ that 
they have left. 


But often at the 
end of the way 
awaits them a 
dreary, treeless 
stretch of barren 


OLD RUSSIA: A GROUP 

sand. The great shady villages of Syr 
Daria have taken twenty or thirty years to build up, and 
they started in better country. Even on the best virgin land 
immense labour is necessary, and, as I say, it is often a tract 


of desert that has been chosen, and no amount of labour 
would suffice to make it blossom as the rose. Fifteen per 
cent. of the emigrants return home to Russia empty- 


handed, all lost. 

Legally they have only themselves to blame, though 
indeed they are more inclined to say it is the will of God 
than to blame anyone. The Russian Government invites 
10 one to emigrate to Central Asia or to Siberia. That is 
the first sentence of all Government handbooks on emigration. 
But seeing that there is “‘ no room to breathe ’’ in some parts 
4 Russia and that the people are always moving outward, 
it takes upon itself the duty of regulating the movement, 
and providing all the help and protection for the colonists that 
is Within its power. But, needless to say, the voluntary coloni- 
sation of distant parts of the Empire is extremely advantageous 
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to the Russian Government in the furtherance of its political 
designs ; the Government encourages the emigration of 
Russians to the very frontier lines and even over the lines 
into Persia and China, and on the pretext of defending its 
interests lends its military power to the extension of its 
unnecessarily large dominion. The Russian Empire is vast, 
fertile and empty, but its Southern and Eastern limits are 
marked by a crust of colonisation. For instance, in the 
whole extent of Russian Central Asia it is only to the frontier 
of China that emigration is at present allowed. There is 
a long, slender line of colonisation to the city of Verney, 
just a 
thread of villages 
and then all 
about  Jarkent 
and) Kopal and 
Lepsinsk plots ot 
land and pros 
pective Villages 
in abundance 
Nothing that is 
than eight 
hundred miles 
from a railway 
station is offered 
to the colonists 
Ifa Russian 
family wishes to 
emigrate, the 
Russian Govern 
ment Insists that 
it send first. of 
all a messenger 


gossame! 


less 


what is called in 
Russia a ‘“ kho 
dok,” one who 
walks. rhe 


khodok is allowed 
to wander about 
and compare the 
plots of land 
offered by the 
Government and 
make a_ choice. 
He is obliged to 
have a stamped 
certificate = trom 
the family he 
represents, 
he has then powes 


and 


to take land in 
the name of that 
family. One 
khodok may tr 

present thre 


families, but no 
more, so they 
generally set out 
In twos and 
threes, since the Russian peasants are inclined to emigrate 
in numbers, almost in whole villages. Needless to sav, 
these messengers are sometimes stupid, sometimes ad- 
venturous men, who either select an absurd portion or who 
disappear and never return. But most of them are level 
headed peasants, who do the best they can for the families 
who trust them. In any case, the responsibility is great. 
The land being taken and the messenger returned, 
there is necessarily great excitement and hubbub in the 
village—and, no doubt, repentance here and _ there. 
The families have to face the realities of voluntary exile, 
the parting with old faces, old scenes, the village church, 
the graveyard where their dead lie buried— Russia herself. 
They have to abandon their old cottages and sell at a loss 
many things that it would be folly to take with them. They 
have to pack their goods to take away, to see their livestock 
bestowed in the cattle trucks, and get proper receipts for 
everything the railway is taking for them. For 12 roubles 
(25s.) the railway will carry a ton 1,500 miles—an absurd sum 
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reduced to hundredweights. They book their goods to the 
railway station nearest to the land they have taken, and 
take tickets for themselves in the emigrants’ train 


There are special rates for colonists that would 
astonish the Canadian or American railways. The greatest 
distance you can travel straight on by rail in Russia 
is greater—something like 7,000 miles, the distance from 


Vladivostok But 
13 roubles or 27s. (say, 7dols.), and in 
the vast emptinesses of the Middle 

West of America it is necessary to pay 
{12 railway fare for the from 

following is the versts 
(r rouble 


journey costs only 
order to reach 
West and Far 
between 5 and 
New York rhe 
1.¢., 375 miles 
miles, 4s. 6d miles, 
73 » 000 miles, 12s 6.000 miles 248 So the price ol 
a railway ticket is very little hindrance to the wandering 
of the Russian emigrant rhe land they take at the end 
of the journey ts given them free, and is made their property 
unde conditions. Loans are made according to 
the position of the land and the difficulty of cultivating: it 
100 roubles in certain districts near Verney and Pishpek, 
200 roubles in the rations of Kopal and Jarkent A hundred 
roubles is about {10 Tlie loan is made to the family, and 


Odessa to such a 


journey 
Russian rate 500 


{0 kop ss 750 


1,500 


ceTtain 


is returnable in fifteen vears Ihe first five vears nothing 
is paid back, but after that a tenth has to be returned each 
vear Ihe Government is not, however, strict where a 


family is making a good fight for existence. In poor villages 
the Government takes upon itself the expenses of building 
materials for and church—the colonists are recom- 
mended to give their labour free on ‘‘ the work of God.” 
Wells are sunk in places and roads made at Government 
expense. It will be therefore, that a great deal is 
done to substantiate the dreams of the colonists, and that 
where villages wither away and families desert their holdings 
and go home, failure is due to a mistaken original plan on 
the part ol the Government surveyors and to a foolish choice 
on the part ol khodoki 

How different is the colonisation of the Russian Empire 
from our colonisation and how different our Empire from 


s( hool 


seen 
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THE IKON THE COTTAGE. 
theirs! What an advantage the Russian has in being 
compact, all on land, all within the grasp of a possible railway 
system, and liable to one spiritual and national nourishment 
on direct lines. Our people are separated from one another 
by immense seas. It takes much longer time and 
vastly more money to make a journey from one part to 
another. In our prosperity we tend to go to bits, to forget 
our essential unity, and let the Motherland “‘ go hang’”’ or 
let the children hang.” We tend to be just 
English, no more, to hold a small conception of our race and 
function, whereas Russia, even in the days of failure 
weakness, tends to be all together. to be large but 


costs 


lands ~ £0 


and 
vital. 
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If all this Russian space does fill up with Russians, what a 
collective voice Russia is going to have! What a bass! 
But to return to the colonists themselves and to my im- 
pressions of them as I journey through a new colonial country. 
I have not been very much impressed with the life of the 
new land. The settlers are prosperous and healthy, their 
houses are larger, cleaner and more seemly than in European 


Russia, but the spirit that really makes Russia interesting 
to us Westerners is lacking. Religion is on the wane and 
national 


customs are 
forgotten. 
Nearly every- 
one can read 
ind write, but 
reads so little 
and writes so 
ill. The illiter- 


ate man may 
be as wise as 
Solomon, but 
the man who 


has learned to 
read has the 
whole long road 
of culture in 
front of him. 
In a land where 
there are no 
squires, no 
gentry, no 
intelligentia, the 
colonist forgets 
where he stands 
with regard to 
his fellow-men 
and to the 


world, and he 
quickly as- 
sumes that 
classes are 
divided by 
wealth and 
wealth only. 


The motto ot 
the colonist is 

“Get rich.” 
[here is little 
else in the life 
of Central Asia 
but the nascent 
gospel of “ get 
rich *’; it is 
full of cheating 
swindling, 
harrving the 





Kirghiz and the A BABA ON THE THRESHOLD. 
Sart colonial 
vulgarity and ‘ bounce.’”’ As I read in a local pamphiet 


‘it flatters one’s self-esteem to be rich’’ —a_ thought 
almost essentially American, and certainly far removed 
from ‘“‘the religion of suffering.” It will be interest 


ing to see whether the cultural barrenness of Australia and 
America are to be repeated in Siberia and Russian Central 
Asia. Perhaps not, seeing how much literary and artistic 
talent has been sunk in Siberia by the exile of revolutionaries, 
seeing also that the ever increasing railway system supplies, 
or tends to supply, the colonies with the literature of the 
great European cities. Already the little city of Verney 
sends some thirty matriculated students to the university 
each year. At least, so I was told by a student whom | 
met at Pishpek, and with whom I journeyed part of his way 
home from Kiet. And having gone through a university 
course is not a mark of wealth and social position in Russia, 
it is essentially an educational distinction. 

When I passed into Seven Rivers Land and beyond 
Verney along the eastern frontier to Kopal, it was touching 
to see the plight of the new settlers just arrived on their 
bit of land. Whatever hard word may be spoken of the 
established population must be withdrawn from these 
adventurous, much-suffering, much-hoping, much-believing 
people. All endeavour is blessed ; all success is in a certain 
sense abhorrent, and we look with smiles and tears at the 
labours of pioneers, whereas we curse in one short word the 
prosperity which follows twenty years after the pioneers 
have achieved the heroic task of making a village where no 
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humans have ever dwelt before. It is our heroic human 
way of thinking ; we honour all attempting and daring and 
sacrificing because they reflect the god in man; we despise 
the other because it reflects the sheep-like in man. 

So along the Central Asian road human thrills are in 
store for every educated man observant of the beginnings of 
life. Here the thousand-verst road journey comes to an 
end. The oxen are unyoked and the camp is pitched finally ; 
good Russian prayers are said and words of thankfulness 
that the long journey has come to its true and successful 
end: there are exclamations of gladness; the colonists 
kiss one another and promise one another new life ; there 
ave also grumb- 
lings, lamentings, 
scoldings of the 
messengers who 
have chosen ill. 

First of all, 
trees are planted. 
How pathetic to 
see the long rows 
of three-foot-high 
poplar shoots 
and willow twigs. 
A month on this 
sun-beaten road 
leaves no doubt 
in the emigrant’s 
mind as to what 
is the first 
necessity —shade, 
shade. Trees are 
planted all along 
the main Govern- 
ment dyke. The 
colonist chooses 
the place for his 
house, and he 
digs a trench all THE COLONIAL BAKER-SHOP-—PICTI 
round it and lets ON HIS DOOR FOR THE HELP 
in water from the 
dyke, and he plants trees along the trench. Then he buys stout 
poplar trunks and willow trunks, and makes the framework 
of his cottage. He interlaces little willow twigs, and makes 
the sort of wilted green, slightly shady, slightly sunny house 
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that children might put up in a wood in England. But 
that is only the beginning. To the willow house he slaps 
on mud puddings. This is the filthiest work; he makes a 
great quantity of mud and treads it up and down with his 
bare feet till he gets the consistency he requires, and then 
with his hand fetches out sloppy lumps of it and builds his 
walls. In a few days the mud hardens, and he has a shady 
and substantial dwelling, and one that in an earthquake will 
swing but will not collapse. His roof he makes of prairie 
grass, great reeds roft. to 15ft. in length and thick and strong 
or of willow twigs again and turf. In his second year he has 
a little hay harvest on his root. He ploughs his little bit of 
desert He 
exchanges some 
of his oxen for 
cows. He strives 
with all his 


power as does 
a transplanted 
flower to take 
root. He looks 
forlorn. You 


look at his poor 
estate and = say, 
“It is a poor 
experiment 
Ihe sun is too 
strong tor lim 
he will just 
wither off and 
the desert will 
be as before.’ 
But you come 
another day and 
you see a change, 
and exclaim, “ He 
has taken root 
alter all ; there is 
a shoot of young 
life there, tender 
and = green.” 
Along the road I notice villages of all ages; of this year, of 
last year, of four years gone, of twenty vears, forty years, 
And I take shade now and then beside the deserted hovels of 
those whom the desert and the sun have beaten. 





THE 


“FAIR AND FATAL” 


RACE OF STEWART. 


ey Howarp PEAs! 


Tne Royal Stewarts, by T. FF. Henderson. (Blackwood and Sons.) 

HE historian of a romantic race should himself be romantic 
but Mr. Henderson, the well known authority on Scots history 
and literature, has given us a sound and careful political history 
of the Stewart dynasty rather than any intimate insight into 
the character and psve hology of that gifted, picturesque and 
romantic family. ‘*We may all agree that history should 


be made as picturesque as possible,”” wrote Bishop Creighton i 


1 his essay 
on * The Picturesque in History,” ** but picturesqueness cannot be applied 
in patches. Characters must be made lifclike by remembering that after 
all they were human beings, neither wholly good nor wholly bad, but animated 
by motives analogous to those which animate ourselves and are common 
to man in all ages.” Now, the present writer inclines to think that Mr. 
Henderson is lacking somewhat in sympathy with his characters, and that 
he has missed his chance of writing a fascinating as well as an instructive 
book. Had Bishop Creighton ever had the task in hand, we should hav 
been given a masterly analysis of the “ fair and fatal” race that ruled with 
such ill success for nearly three hundred vears. Sir Walter Scott, of course, 
would have been the ideal narrator of the tangled tale of the Stewarts, o1 
Stuarts, as we should have much preferred to call them, and would have 
done full justice to their charm, their weakness and their misfortunes. It 
may be said that t.ere are two Scotlands. The first is the country of 
Fergusson, Burns and Sir Walter Scott ; the second is the country of John 
Knox and Carlyle Now it is to the first named that the Stewarts belonged, 
and to the second—as artists to Puritans—they were continually opposed 
It is not perhaps too much of an exaggeration to compare the fatality of 
the Stewarts with the fate that oppressed the house of Atreus or of Cidipus 
as set forth in the great dramas of the Greek poets. The well known ¢ lary 
of Binel begins with these words: “ There has been in the Kingdom «¢ f 
Scotland, ane hundereth and fyve Kinges, of quhick there was slaine fiftie 
six.” Below you will see tabled James I, James II, James III and James IV, 


who were all ** slaine"’ within the space of seventy-seven years. This point, 
then, the present critic maintains, has been lost sight of, and he would draw 
attention to the unsympathetic account of the character and environment 
of Mary Queen of Scots. This, for example, is how Mr. Henderson writes 
of Darnley’s “‘ taking off: ‘‘ The character both of her responsibility and 
that of Bothwell for the murder is pungently revealed in what are known 


as the Casket Letters.” But, as Mr. Andrew Lang pointed out, the authen 
ticity of these letters is a “much debated question, on which conviction 
can hardly perhaps be attained by a perfectly fair, unbiassed student.” ‘4 


the evidence stands, the letters could not be founded on by a jury” Ambition secm 


according to Mr. Henderson, to have been Marv’s dominant characteristic: 


but what is certain is that she came a mourning widow from France at 
nineteen vears of age—warm: hearted, impulsive, high spirited even to reckles 
ness, and without any political instinct or experience—to rule over the most 
“dour” and * difficult ” kingdom in Europ In Scotland, indeed, at that tim 
were tew of her way of thinking, for the davs of the * auld alliance” with Fran 


had been numbered with the Reformation, and, again, over the Border Queen 
Her half-brother, the Earl of Murray 


that “ precise Puritan,” ever deserted her in the dangerous hour, while the 


Elizabeth was always her * un-friend.” 


minister of Edinburgh, John Knox, scarcely ever mentioned either her mothe 


or herself without stvling them Jezebel.” Sufficient consideration has 
scarcely been given to the “ sea of troubles” in which the hapless Queen’ 
barque foundered and went down. On the other hand, too much space and 
credit seem to be attached to the reign of Charles I], for that wit and man 
of pleasure chiefly employed his undoubicd brains to the giving himself 
a good time ” and the avoiding of any further foreign travel, and to deal with 
him rightly one should employ the Meredithian touch. Let us compar 

Mr. Henderson’s account of Charles’ landing with Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s 

* On the 26th he landed at Dover, where he was received by General Monk 


and presented by the Mavor with a very rich Bible, which with courteou 
cajolery he declared was what * he loved above all things in the world.’ ” 
Turning to Mr. G. M. Trevelyan England Under the Stuarts "’) we read: 
“The Mayor of Dover put the Bible into the strange hand. He of th 

thick lips declared that ‘it was the thing that he loved above all things in 
the world.” The worthy Mayor was enchanted at so honest an answer, fot 
he did not perceive that the comic spirit had landed on our coast.” Charat 

terisation is scarcely Mr. Henderson's strong point Phe following sentences, 
taken from page 346, are not, one thinks, quite congruous with what has gone 
before, and are scarcely borne out by Charles’ way of life: ** But the taste 
of Charles were more luxurious than strictly artistic His mental bias was 


mainly scientitic He was a strong materialist.” It would be surely nearer 
the mark to say that he was a devout lover of le belle donne, an epicurean 


without be coming a scep.ic, and too lazy tot ike up anvthing seriousl \ 
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few errors are perceptible here and there Thus we have “an almost 
impossibility,” viola di gambia,”’ and on page 247 the confession of 
Faith of 1580" should be, of course, 1560 Again, surely the time has gone 
by for calling Oliver Cromwell an “ obscure yeoman.” Finally, by a strange 


oversight, in the Stewart pedigree, James, fifth Earl of Bothwell, is set down 


A MORNING'S 


. was one of those halcyon mornings of winter when 
the ancients may well be forgiven for having once 
believed that the nests of kingfishers floated on voyages 
of incubation down blue and unruffled seas. The 
lake lay without mnpple 

with nothing of the oily still- 
ness that summer sometimes 
gives it, but fresh and clear as 
though but yesterday it had 
tossed in little sparkling 
waves. It was an ideal day 
to float upon the water and 
watch the reflections therein 
of vellow reeds and _ leafless 
limbs of trees, but to a fishe1 
man the conditions seemed 
to verge upon the impossible, 
and he may be excused for 
having prayed that the sky 
would change from calm to 
anger and the smooth face 
of the lake into scars and 
wrinkles And yet, when 
angling, one never knows; 
the most ideal weather may 
send back an empty creel 
the most hopeless hour has 
before now vielded up the 
fish of the season. And just 
to drift in the grey boat 
and watch the darting shoals 
of roach and_ rudd _ flash 
hurriedly down her path, or to see those same shoals 
leap into sparkling showers as some pike, disturbed by our 
coming, switled and passed through them, was sheer happi 
ness, rendered the more intense by thoughts of last week’s 
east wind that had so cut through our bodies. And, too, 
there was hope in every cast of the glittering spoon for all 
the splash it made on that still surface, for all the visibility 
of cast and line in those transparent shallows. A_ pike 
would at least see temptation from a distance and, dashing 
from afar, might fasten on his imaginary prey before he 
could stop and realise its deceit. 





JUST OVER ELEVEN POUNDS. 
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as a natural son of James V of Scotland by Janet Hepburn, whereas, of 
course, this Lady Janet (sister of the fourth Earl of Bothwell) married 
John Stewart, Prior of Coldingham and Queen Mary’s half-brother, 
and was mother of Francis Stewart, fifth Earl of Bothwell, who succeeded 


his notorious uncle. 


PIKE FISHING. 


Just off a little island at the head of the lake there was 
the obvious commotion that showed the feeding fish. Now 
it would be a silver spray of tiny roach and dace shooting 
up from the surface, now a dimpled area showing the frightened 





TWO VERY PRETTY FISH.”’ 


quarry rising as though to leap to safety and then dropping 
down again, now the turn and splash of the pirate himself 
as he came up and seized some luckless victim at the top 
of his strike, sometimes even a sight of his fierce mouth or 
agile body. He was feeding fast and furiously and was so 
quick to follow his prey that it was difficult to cast the artificial 
bait to fall within his sight. A pike when harrying a shoal 
cannot be tempted to leave it far, and the lure that would 
catch him must land in the midst of his natural fugitives 
lime after time I cast, to find him yards to right or left 
and occasionally he seemed to stop and digest, for the water 
was sometimes unbroken for 
two or three minutes. At 
last, however, he came to his 
doom with a triumphant rush 
and fastened upon my bait 
when it was thrown to the 
furthest possible extent. He 
fought with more vigour than 
his pounds quite warranted, 
as the smaller pike often do, 
and gave some spirited rushes 
before he was in the boat 
and pulling down the spring 
balance to the figure five. 
His perfect condition sup- 
plied the reason for his 
gameness, and his green flanks 
and white belly were of a 
gleaming clearness. 

And so I drifted on adown 
the lake in the light boat, 
taking here and there a 
pull with the oars where 
the water did not look 
promising, and here and there 
stopping to cast over a feed- 
ing fish. But none of these 
could I tempt; either their 
sporting was due more to 
play than hunger or else 
they saw through the device 
of the tackle amid such clear 
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surroundings. Meeting the keeper at the lock gates, he 
suggested my trying for a good fish that lay in the lower 
lake. All of twelve pounds he reckoned him; so, leaving 
the boat of necessity, I footed it for close on half a mile 
through the rough meadow grass to where the pike was 
reputed to dwell. This was a broad, deep pool, flanked on 
the far side with high rushes, but open where I was standing. 
Into every corner of those dark, mysterious depths I cast, 
working my bait as slowly as I could, letting it sink down 
almost to the bottom and then gently causing .it to» flutter 
upwards. The very last attempt was the successful one. 
Chere was a tug half way across the pool, the dim suspicion 
of a green body swinging across my front, and then my 
rod-top bent and my reel sang its splendid notes. He was 
a fine strong fish, but without much initiative. After a 
couple of spurts across the pool he took to a boring and a 
circular course, and it was some time before I could get 
him up and see what he was like. Twice after this I brought 
him to the bank, and twice he shot off like a dart with con- 
temptuous twist of his tail that made me fear for the hook 
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hold. But everything held, the gaff went home, and before 
long he was lying in all his dripping olive beauty on the 
bank. The keeper was not far wrong; just over eleven 
pounds he went, and the eleven pounds seemed like twenty 
two before I had carried him back that half mile to the 
boat. Thus, perhaps, it is that the weight of dead pike 
has a tendency to increase. Three vears ago, just where 
I caught him, a wild duck, shot and lving in the river, had 
been taken by a pike. Could this have been the thief ? 
Then he would have weighed perhaps some eight or nine 
pounds, and a fish of that size has a vigorous appetite as 
well as wide jaws. It is an interesting speculation. Very 
glad Was | to drop him in the boat and to paddle home at 
ease, catching as I went a small fellow of two or three pounds. 
Him I did not keep, but when I again met the keeper near 
the boathouse it was two very pretty fish he unloaded from 
the boat for me, a satisfactory reward for an apparently 
hopeless morning and fresh evidence of the fact that only 
the line in the water can prove whether or not the fish are 


on the move ALAN R. Hatc Brown 





THE 


HE stilt is an extraordinary bird. As seen in a 
museum it is a monstrosity. Standing bolt upright 
upon its few square inches of sanded board, it 
towers, not only head and shoulders, but from its 
ankles upwards, above such of its aeighbours as 

the little ringed plovers, phalaropes and dunlins. It appears 
hardly less ridiculous when cased alone in the privacy of its 
nest and eggs. The fact is, the bird is one of Nature’s most 
extravagant adaptations to suit a special environment, 
and it is not until the stilt is seen wild and free in its natural 
habitat that one may hope duly to interpret its strange 
form and bearing. Then its most aberrant peculiarities 
seem to be almost normal, or at least natural, so suitably, 
so nicely is the bird equipped for its special mode of life and 


surroundings. And what of these surroundings? They 


7 
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Bentley Beetham. IN. A MARISMA OF 


STILT. 


are no less peculiar than is the bird itself. I shall never forget 
my first meeting with these birds in the marismas of the 
Guadalquivir, but even now I do not know whether it was the 
creatures or their home that most astonished me. 

The marisma is a thing apart, quite unlike anything to 
be met with within the British Isles, or, perhaps, elsewhere 
on the earth. To attempt to describe it adequately is 
impossible here, its aspects are too many and too changeable, 
but a rough simile may be drawn by asking the reader to 
conjure up before him the most level mud flat of his acquaint- 
ance, then to multiply this beyond his most extravagant 
ideas of marshland, and to lend to it a straggling growth of 
samphire (a plant in general appearance not unlike a spindly 
specimen of ling), to flood the area with brackish, tepid water, 
varying in depth from a few inches to as many feet, to deprive 
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this water of all tide and current and to set the whole beneath 
a brilliant, unwavering Spanish sun—then he may receive an 
impression of the appearance of the marisma at one period 
of the vear! 

It need hardly be said that these Spanish marshes are 
periect paracdlises for bird life. Countless legions ply their 
livelihood on wing above the placid waters, others ¢ rowd upon 
the surface, feeding on the wealth of insect life, yet others 
lead a more or less subaquatic existence among the water 
weeds, while some, and of these the stilt is chief, obtain a 
living by none of these wavs, but by wading slowly through 
the shallows, picking their insect prey from off the surface, 
or hunting it among the vegetation as they go 

For such a mode of life the stilt is beautifully contrived 
it walks about at leisure where others have perforce to swim. 
On the shores—and by this is meant not particularly the 
outer boundaries, but rather where a slight elevation in the 
bottom of the marisma raises the mud above the surface 
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ON THE ALERT. 


of the surrounding water—the legs of stilts do seem, even as 
viewed in life, to be a little awkward, a little overdone. 
Yet even there there is a certain innate grace in the move- 
ments of the bird. To reach the ground with the bill, how 
ever, requires deliberate bending of the legs and does not 
appear to one as being a comfortable or a natural action 
nor is it. Unlike the true shore-dwellers, the stilt’s meals 
are not spread broadcast underfoot, but are raised, as it 
were, upon a table (the surface of the water), laid conveniently 
around on every side. The bird has but to saunter on, 
ankle deep in the shallow water, to take his fill, now turning 
this way, now that, attracted first by one tiny morsel, then 
by another. 

At their nesting quarters stilts are not naturally shy 
birds, and I often had them feeding within a few feet of my 
hiding tent. Sometimes the quarry of their choice was 
sufficiently large to be discernible, even recognisable, and 
I could watch the chase with interest ; but usually it was 
too small to be perceived, its presence being revealed only 
by the rapid movement of the bill from side to side. 

Although I have referred to these birds as being, during 
the breeding season, not shy—and, I might have said, almost 
bold in some ways—yet it must be remembered that they 
are naturally of a timid and nervous disposition, ready at 
any moment instantly to take alarm at anything, or, failing 
that, at apparently nothing at all. A bird which here closely 
resembles them in temperament is the lapwing. It, like 
them, is ever ready to take affright and, being alarmed, to 
communicate its fear to the whole feathered population 
of the neighbourhood ; while both birds are alike in showing 
a bold front to an intruder near their home. 

I believe that, as a rule, stilts rise straight from their 
nests when danger threatens, flying towards the enemy 
with outstretched necks, their long legs trailing out behind ; 
but many times I saw them slip quietly from their nests 
into the surrounding water and wade a long distance away 
from their home before taking wing. BENTLEY BEETHAM. 
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CASTLE STEWART, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, & 


CRAIGSTON CASTLE, 
ABERDEENSHIRE 


a 





ASTLE STEWART and Craigston Castle are not 
in the same county, but they may fitly be con- 
sidered together, because both were built in the 
opening years of the seventeenth century, and 
both are planned on somewhat unusual and similar 

lines fhe balanced mass of Castle Stewart stands up 
starkly on flat ground near the Moray Firth, about six miles 
Its stout walls of reddish stone masked 
by grey harling were built by the third Earl of Moray in 
1025, and that date is carved on the dormers In general 
appearance and in some of its details it maintains the defen 
sive idea which was uppermost in the minds of builders until 
the Union of the Crowns, but the disposition of the rooms 
was dictated rather by the rising ideas of comfort than by 
military considerations Ihe older Scottish castles were 
based on the ancient keep gradually developed bv the addi 
tion of corner towers which were helpful in repelling armed 
attacks Che plans of Castle Stewart (now reproduced) show 
that the standard of comfort prevailing in Scotland at the 
end of the reign of James I. and VI. lagged far behind 
those of English builders at the same period, but, none the 
less, they mark a considerable advance on many contemporary 
buildings in the North Ihe ground floor is devoted to 


east of Inverness 
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kitchen and storage cellars, and the whole of the south-west 
tower is occupied by a wide-going square staircase which 
leads up to the great hall on the first floor. This is now 
divided by a partition wall which cuts off about one-third 
of the total space, perhaps for the purpose of a private 
sitting-room to be used en suz/e with the bedroom in the south- 
east tower. Probably this partition was added some time 
after the castle was built. The grand staircase ceases at 
the first floor, and access to the other floors is gained by 
two wheel-stairs in the north-east and north-west angles. 
These lead up to a withdrawing-room occupying the whole 
of the main block, and are well placed to give separate access 
to the bedrooms in the twin towers. On this floor also the 
main room was partitioned at a later date. The third floor 
is devoted to bedrooms, and there are fourth floor rooms 
in the two square diagonal turrets which are corbelled out 
on the north front, and in the south towers. An earlier builder 
than Lord Moray might not have made his walls any stouter 
but he would not have put both the towers on the south 
side. The overwhelming need for adequate defence would 
have driven him to put one tower on the south-east corner 
and one tower on the north-west, so that his fire might 
have raked an enemy approaching from any quarter. By 
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the year 1625 
architecture was be- 
coming a conscious 
art even in the 
North of Scotland, 
and the desire for 
symmetry dictated 
the symmetrical 
disposition of both 
towers on the 
south side. Never- 
theless, the remem- 
brance of continual 
forays during the 
sixteenth century 
tinctured archi- 
tectural enthusiasm 
with military 
caution, and the 
towers are well 
supplied with shot 
holes. 

By good for 
tune Castle Stewart 
did not suffer the 
rather savage 
modernising which 
overtook so many 
typical scottish 
houses early in the 
nineteenth century, 
and its” exterior 
thus presents a 
peculiarly complet: 
example of the home 
of a great nobleman 
That is not to say 
that it has alto- 
gether escaped 
alteration. No 
doubt a castle which 
can show such de- 
lightful external 
detail as the coats 
of arms and initials 
carved on the dor 
mers must have 
been adorned insick 
with the beautitul 
plaster-work which 
we find at contem 
porary houses, such 
as Craigievar and 
Pinkie, but these 
amenities have 
disappeared. The 
exterior was well 
repaired some vears 
ago, and the only 
regrettable features 
of the work then 
done are the addi- 
tion of a corona at 
the top of the 
western stair turret 
and the provision 
on the south-west 
tower of ashlar 
battlementing, 
neither of which 
looks very convinc- 
ing as a replica of 
what James, third 
Earl of Moray 
built 

James Stewart 
was the grandson 
of the Regent 
Moray, Queen 
Mary’s natural 
brother, and son of 
the Bonnie Earl. 
He was a boy in 
1592 when his 
father was so 
foully murdered by 
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Huntly, not without the connivance of King James VI. A long 
and bitter feud followed. For six years the Bonnie Earl's body 
remained unburied, an incentive to revenge. By 1603 a friend- 
ship was patched up, and four years later the King contrived to 
marry the Earl to Anne Gordon, Huntly’s eldest daughter. 
Her initials, ‘‘ A. M.,”” appear with her husband’s, “ J. E. M.,”’ 
on the dormers of the castle. Moray seems to have 
lacked the great personal qualities which enabled both the 
Regent and the Bonnie Earl to leave their mark on Scottish 
history, and he has little claim to remembrance. He served 
Charles I on the Scottish Council, and in 1626 was made 
King’s Justiciar for several counties, including Inverness 
His descendant, Francis, the ninth Earl, was made a peer of 
Great Britain in 1796 as Baron 
Stewart of Castle Stewart, 
which goes to show that the 
castle now illustrated was, 
even at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, considered the 
most important of the Moray 
seats, a place now filled by 
Darnaway Castle. 

Craigston Castle, Aber 
deenshire, is the seat of 
Lieutenant - Colonel F. E. 
Pollard-Urquhart. Ina 
country where the genealogist 
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allows himself rich flights of 
imagination, the Urquharts 
of Cromarty can still claim a 
unique place, for one of them, 
Sir Thomas, a_ seventeenth 
century laird, traced his line- 
age to Adam, and found a 
place for Pharaoh’s daughter 
in the family tree. It is 
doubtful even whether the 
Urquharts had Cromarty in 
possession as early as Edward 
I’s reign, but they were well 
entrenched by the fourteenth 
century as hereditary sheriffs, 
and allied with the Roses of 
Kilravock. Nevertheless, the 
two families fell out in the 
middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The reigning lairds had 
arranged a double marriage 
between William Urquhart and 
Mariot Rose, and Hugh Rose and Agnes Urquhart. Mariot 
was probably never consulted, and the Urquharts had to bring 
her to reason in a court of law. The nuptials took place 
but Mariot forsook her husband and the marriage was 
annulled. 

In 1470 Sir William Urquhart built the Castle of Cromarty; 
a noble keep of six storeys, which was pulled down in 1772. 
His son, Alexander, was raided by Rose of Kilravock, aided 
by some Highlanders, who made a clean sweep of the 
Urquhart chattels and characteristically kept them instead 
of sharing them with Rose. Alexander's great-grandson, 
Walter, entered upon the Urquhart inheritance in 1564, 
but his son died in his lifetime, and during the minority 
of the grandson, Walter’s brother, John Urquhart of 
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Craigfintray, later called Craigston, managed his vast pos 
sessions, and thus fills a niche in local history as_ the 
“ Tutor of Cromarty.” 

The Tutor seems to have fulfilled his stewardship 
well, because when young Thomas Urquhart entered on 
his inheritance in 1603 his estates were among the greatest 
in the North. Urquhart was not only generous but extrava 
gant. The Tutor became possessed of the Craigston estate 
between 1597 and 1600, and his ward's minority ended in 
1603, when he took over his great possessions, free of 
every encumbrance. It may well be that the funds 
with which the Tutor began Craigston Castle in 1604 
and finished it in 1607 were the outcome of his ward's 


CASTLE: THE CORBELLED PARAPET. “COUNTRY LIFE, 
gratitude for faithful stewardship. The building was done 
richly and well, but has suffered from later alterations. 
It resembles Castle Stewart in so far as it possesses a recessed 
entrance front, but at Craigston the two parts are linked 
into one composition by a fine archway, resembling that 
at Fyvie, but surmounted by a superb corbelled parapet, 
scarcely to be matched in Scotland. It is worth noting 
that among the rich ornaments employed is a string of 
‘dog-tooth,” which is rarely found in England after the 
thirteenth century and never after the fourteenth, whereas in 
Scotland it appears even at the end of the seventeenth, as 
at Dunderave. The rich cornices at the corners look som 
what useless since reconstruction robbed Craigston of the 
square turrets, of which they were the bases. Originally 
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ARMS OF THE TUTOR OF CROMARTY. 


these turrets probably had independent roofs, which were 
abolished when the front gables were built. The porch is 
also a later addition, but is markedly superior to most of its 
kind In nothing have old Scottish houses suffered more 
than in the inappropriateness of added porches 

rhe interior has been remodelled, but there remains at 
the top of the castle a little gallery, not unlike that seen 
at Crathes Castle, but smaller and simpler. The old hall, 
which is now the drawing-room, has its doors and shutters 
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made up of old carved panels, doubtless contemporary with 
the first building of the castle. Two of these are now illus- 
trated. ‘‘Prudence”’ is one of a series of Virtues and “ Hector ”’ 
one of The Nine Worthies. The technique of the work is 
crude but vigorous, and other subjects are the Stewart 
Sovereigns down to James VI and I, also his son, Prince 
Henry, who died young, and Charles I as a boy. 


The castle boasts three portraits by Jameson. The 
Tutor of Cromarty was like most Scotsmen in_ his 
taste for heraldry. There is a_ well executed shield 


of arms built into the front wall to the left of the 
porch, with his initials “I. V.” and the motto “I hope, 
I hope.” Balancing it is a_ tablet with this __bar- 
barously spelt inscription: “I. W. THIS VARK FOVNDIT 
YE FOVRTINE OF MARCH ANE THOUSAND SEX HOUNDER FOUR 
ZEIRIS AND ENDIT YE 8 OF DECEMBR 1607.” The Tutor 
married Joanna Abernethy, and died in 1631 at the ripe age 
of eighty-four. Craigston continued in the direct male line 
of his descendants until 1846, when William Pollard of Castle 
Pollard, Westmeath, married Mary Isabella, heiress of William 
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Urquhart, and added the name. His son, Lieutenant-Colone! 
F. E. Pollard-Urquhart, now owns the estate and castle of 
Craigston. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
‘“ HOWLERS.” 


CORRESPONDENT of Country Lire, in mentioning 
some vulgar errors in natural history, says that such 
should not be made, as there are nowadays so many 
excellent books on the subject. Some of these are, 
no doubt, excellent, but the majority are the very 
reverse, as they are written by that most ignorant 

person, the writer of popular natural history, and [ think 
the following collection, which appeared in an encyclopiedia 
published in fortnightly parts within the last few years, will 
take some beating. Under the picture of some tame mute 
swans appears the following effusion: ‘‘ Swans are the most 
majestic of our inland water birds. They swim with grace, and 
they fly with strength and skill. The wild ones come inland for 
the summer to hatch their young, but then they fly away and no 
man can follow them, as day and night they wing their way to 
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their distant winter quarters!’’ Whoever wrote such nonsense 
cannot even be an “‘ armchair ’’ naturalist, for even a boy with 
the slightest knowledge of bird life knows that the wild swan 
only visits this country during the winter months, forced to do 
so by the severe weather in its nesting haunt. If he had stated 
that no man could follow them to their summer quarters, he 
would have been nearer the truth. Why, I ask, are authors 
paid to write such rubbish when there are scores of practical men 
available ? What the same gifted author means when he says 
that ‘‘ the Eider Duck is a kind of Goose, but not of the kind 
which we know in this country,” I will leave to wiser brains 
than my own to fathom. Speaking of the Bernacle goose, he 
says that “‘it received its name as a result of men’s silly 
mistakes.”’ Quite right ; it did so, but I hardly think that he 
is the man to point this out, but rather, should, first cast out 
the beam that is in his own eye before attempting to pull out the 
mote that is in his brother’s eye. The black-beaked gull is, 
perhaps, a printer’s error; but 
io say that ‘‘ the Black Term is 
one of the commonest birds of 
Britain ”’ is quite unpardonable. 
In describing, in flowery lan- 
guage, an incident on a stream 
in Essex concerning a family of 
coots, he is describing waterhens 
all the time, seeing that he 
mentions ‘‘ that only her little 
vellow beak with its small red 
crescent remained above the 
water.”’ Yet he calls that acoot 
even after correctly naming the 
two birds in the plates ilius- 
trating the article! He tells us 
that only at the breeding time 
do many herons meet together, 
and gives us new facts in ornith- 
ology and commercial zoology 
when he states that ‘‘ the Golden 
Plover is our commonest Plover, 
and that its eggs are those sold 
as Plover’s Eggs’! He informs 
his readers that in the North of 
Scotland sea-eagles may be seen 
in their glory, and assumes that 
the golden is much rarer than 
the sea-eagle. The birds in the 
picture called grouse are un- 
doubtedly partridge, the bird 
labelled Partridge’ being 
equally undoubtedly a grouse. 
We are told that the wheatear 
is the same size as a_ white- 
throat, and are offered another 
profound conundrum in_ the 
letterpress under the picture of 
Stonechats, which tells us that 
‘these are the birds called 
Stonechats, but really the 
Wheatear is the true Stone- 
chat’?! Sportsmen as well as 
aviculturists will be interested 
io hear that “‘ the ring-dove is 
one of the tamest birds that we 
keep. It will feed from the 
hand and perch about its owner 
without the least fear. It is 
called Turtle-Dove, but the 
real Turtle-Dove is the beautiful 
Wood-pigeon ’’! This is ancther 
deep conundrum which one’s 
brain fails to solve, and it would 
be extremely interesting to learn 
the names of the nine species 
of wagtails which, he informs 
us, are found in this country. 
All these ‘‘ howlers” are the 
work of one man, who should 
be an expert, seeing that the 
publication aimed at being the greatest educational work on 
popular lines ever published. But these are merely a sample 
of what the bird ‘articles contain in this otherwise splendid 
publication, for there are dozens more, some of them quite as bad 
as those mentioned, which makes one again ask the question 
why authors, without the slightest knowledge of ornithology 
are paid to write such utter rubbish when there are scores ot 
practical ornithologists available ? 

Let us now turn to other sources of knowledge. <A certain 
weekly publication keeps a tame naturalist on its staff who 
answers questions on natural history for its readers. One 
seeker after the truth wrote to this great naturalist asking if 
the waterhen had webbed feet. In scathing words the reply 
came that of course it had, otherwise how could it swim! One 
ot the best known monthly magazines makes a great deal of its 
animal studies, written in flowery language by men whose names 
are well known as writers of such stuff, yet from a true natural 
history point of view the majority of them are wrong from 
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beginning to end rhe worst of these was one on the otte 
| cannot remember all the ridiculous statements credited to this 
creature, but among them was the amazing statement that the 
usual litter of cubs was from six to eight Pa and Ma Otte: 
lived together in one holt with the cubs for months, until they 
were nearly full grown, and Pa protected his offspring with the 
utmost ferocity, and even gnawed a hole through a stable door 
to rescue one of them which had been captured. Seeing that 
in nature Pa Otter never sees his offspring, and that the normal 
litter is two, sometimes three, and very often only one, although 
I know of one case when there were four, comment is needless 
\ well known illustrated sporting weekly in one tissue 
published three beautiful pictures on one page. Picture No. 1 
represented sheep, and was correct; picture No, 2 showed a 
group of pointers and setters, which were stated to be otter- 
hounds belonging to a well known pack (name given); No. 3 
“ The nice little picture is that of wild duck among reeds ” 
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quote the words written underneath it—showed a group ot 


Canada geese 

rhe following hoax perpetrated on a daily paper which 
appeared some time ago, does not scem to have been generally 
recognised as such. The paragraph, which was headed ** Kare Bird 
Visitor,”’ was as follows: ‘* Mr. C. Pattison Lowther, F.Z.5., who 
is staving at Kingsdown, near Deal, reports having seen a very rare 
bird, the burm, near Sandown Castle He believes this bird ha 
never before been recorded in England. It is of the petrel class, and 
is a native of the Sahara Its peculiar reverse flight in stormy 
weather makes it very noticeable.” Even the fact of such a truly 
marine species as a petrel being given as an inhabitant of the Sahara 
Desert should have given the hoax away, apart from the fact that 
it was stated to fly backwards in stormy weather; but the pape: 
never acknowledged by a single line that it had been “ had.’ 
Another rare bird paragraph, which appeared shortly before it 
probably prompted it, this one being the shooting of several mallard 
and some widgeon on the Yorkshire coast after a severe storm 
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\ Natural History Museum is not exactly the place one 
would expect to find howle! but, unfortunately, they occur 
there all too frequently In the museum of one large town I 
ctuall iw two fine mallard drakes labelled ‘‘ Male and female,”’ 


ill the museums in the north of England one sees 
Arctic terns 


In one public museum I actually saw a breeding group supposed 


ind in nearly 


birds marked as which are really common terns 


o show two adult common terns with their young in the down 
but, unfortunately, the two so-called parents were birds of the 
sare vear is the ll offspring ! In the spl ndid museum of one 
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THE PLANTING AND UPKEEP OF GARDEN HEDGES.—I. 
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of our largest cities is shown a series of eider drakes to represent 
the stages of plumage from young in down to adult, in which 
all the intermediate stages are drakes in their first plumage. 
Such things remind one of the great Continental 
who asked one of his pupils to describe a crab 
that it 


naturalist 
rhe reply was 


was a red fish which walked backwards lo which the 
great naturalist replied, that it was a very good definition 
indeed, but unfortunately contained three slicht mistake 


viz., a crab was not red, neither was it 
backwards ! H. W. 


a fish, nor did it 
Ropinson, M.B.O.U., I 


walk 
Z.S.5. 


GARDEN. 


lower stratum at the time the trenching is done All weeds of 
a perennial character must be removed from the soil, otherwis« 


they will cause no end of trouble in after years, and the soil must 


be allowed to settle a few weeks before planting. For con- 
venience th« 
different kinds 


of plants 
suitable tor 
formal garden 
hedges are dealt 
with separately, 
the most im 
portant of all 
beng 

Yew rhis 
being evergreen 
is best plantcd 
either in Sep- 
tember o1 
during April 
lc may be useful 
to indicate hers 
the reason ior 
planting 
and other ever- 
greens at th 
named 
As the foliage is 
retained right 
through the 
winter the trans- 
piration ot 
is continually 
taking place. In 
transplantation 
the roots receive 
a severe chee k 
and until 
fibresare formed 
to grip the soil 
and so supply 
fresh moisture, 
the shrub is 
thrown on its 
own r¢ urces 
If planted cithe: 
in September 01 
\pril new 
fibres ar «¢ 
quickly made 
and the plants 
suffer compara 
tively little 
When, however, 
evergreens are 
planted during 
the winter the 
may, and 
Orten do 
especially if the 


this 


scasons 


sap 


new 


root 


roots 


for hardy flow soil is very cold 
ers many of : and wet, remain 
which are mit Rate dormant tor 
rored into ( right Country Life, weeks, during 

trong relict \ TALL HEDGE OF YEW, BOX AND HOLLY AT HALL BARN, BUCKS. which the 
against the dark foliage is giv- 
green of the hedg« Providing a trench some 2ft. de¢ p and the ing off moisture daily, the result being severe debilitation 
same in width is dug every three or four vears. 2ft. or so away and often death. With deciduous shrubs this transpiration 
from the hedge, and all roots encountered cut through, there is is practically stopped by the fall of the leaves, hence they 
no great danger of the hedge unduly robbing the soil of the food may be successfully moved at any time from November 
necessary for the herbaceous plants, while flowers such as till March, providing the elements and soil at genial Unless 
Madonna Lilies, Japanese Anemones and Moon Daisies look the hedge is required tall immediately for some sp2cial pul 


particularly well when grouped in front of a hedge such as those 


hown in the illustrations on the next pags 
Soil Preparation.—As may exist for many genera- 
tions, it is necessary that the soil b properly drained, trenched 


a hedg« 


to a depth of 18in. or 2ft., and, if at all poor, manured previous 
to planting Any manure that is added should, however. be 
moderately well decaved, and mixed for preference with the 


pose, plants about 3ft. high are best, and these ought to 
be placed 18in. apart or even less if the initial outlay need not 
be considered, as the closer the main stems within reason, the 
denser the hedge. As soon as planted, any long, straggling 
growths may be cut away, thus giving the whole a neater appear- 
ance and lessening somewhat the transpiration of sap Should 


dry weather be experienced directly afterwards, syringe th 
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plants overhead twice daily for a week or two; this will be a 
great protection against losses by death. Subsequent prunings 
or clippings should be done in spring, and the extent to which 
the cutting is carried out will depend entirely on the density of 
the plants at the base. If they are thick it may be permissible 
to leave 1ft., or even more, of new growth, but if thin only half, 
or even less, ought to remain. The 
contour that the hedge will finally 
take is naturally a matter of taste 
for the owner, but it is always 
advisable to have the base rather 
wider than the top. When the full 
height is reached, young growths 
will be cut hard back each spring. 

Box.—The common Box makes 
quite a neat, formal hedge, and 
will stand hard clipping, though it 
never makes the effective barrier 
against marauders that Yew and 


Holly do. As a _ purely formal 
hedge in the garden, however, it 
is quite good. Its planting and 


subsequent treatment are the same 
as advised for Yew and _ Holly, 
though it may be necessary to clip 
it just after midsummer in addi- 
tion to the spring. bBuxus sem- 
pervirens is the species generally 
used for hedges: the numerous 
varietics of it are more usetul as 
ornamental shrubs. B os. suffru- 
ticosa is the dwart form that is 
employed for edgings in gardens. 
This is best planted in early 
autumn or spring, and at one 
time gardeners used to have it 
kept dwarf by picking the young 
growths off. In most gardens, how- 
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two and present a very ugly appearance. WKnife or secateurs 
are best, and the cutting should be done during July or August 

Holly.—For hedges the common English Holly is best, and 
in those neighbourhoods where it is known to thrive it makes 
a hedge second only in beauty to the Yew. Well rooted plants 
2{t. high should be planted at the same time and in the same 





ever, there is now but little time CUT YEWS AT LEVENS WITH HIGH BOX BORDEQING TO” PATIIS. 


for this, and clipping with shears 

is adopted. This work is usually done just after midsummer 
and again in the autumn. Where, however, the edgings have 
become much overgrown and it is necessary to cut them hard 
back into the old wood, the work is best done in early April. 
New growth is quickly formed at that time and the bareness 
rapidly covered with foliage Other evergreen hedges of 
formal outline are those composed of Cupressus lawsoniana, 
Thuja occidentalis and the common Laurel. The latter is 
hardly desirable in the garden proper, owing to its voraciousness, 
but where a quick-growing boundary hedge is required, one of 
well-tended Laurel makes a dense and effective screen. It also 
has the merit of thriving in the poorest soil. The two first 
named should be planted in early autumn or during April, and 





manner as advised for Yew. The subsequent treatment is also 
the same, except that some prefer to clip in autumn, though 
spring, just before new growth commences, is undoubtedly best 
for old hedges that have to be cut hard back into old wood 
Beech.— The manifold charms of the deciduous Beech 
differ much from the still and austere beauty of the green 
yew. Its leading characteristic is that, although leaves fall 
early from the full grown trees and lie in ruddy heaps on 
the bare ground under black vamage all winter, dancing before 
every wind and resting under the clear cold light of still 
weather and hard skies, they remain on the clipped hedge o1 


bush till pushed off by the spring foliage. While the 
stubborn evergreen opposes the withering brown of winter the 
russet Beech leaves fall in 
with it and lend a “ trosty 


but kindly’ air to what else 
were but the desolate wreck 
of summer's array. Phere 
fore as a shrub standing by 
itself or in a hedge, it adds 
to the winter garden an etfect 
not otherwise attainable And 
there is no tree which gives 
more delightful changes lts 
long buds swell and burgeon 
before spring’s heralds have 
passed away They open 
with the most delicate green, 
and deepen and darken till 
the approach of those high 
midsummer days when, as 
Virgil felt long ago, it is 
delicious to le sub legmine 
lawi. Planting may be don 
any time from November to 
March inclusive, and_ plants 
about 18in. to 2ft. high are 
best. These are often set in 
a double row, the distance 
betwecn the two rows being 
about 15in., and between the 
plants in the row from tft. 6in 


to it gin Ihe bushes in 
the row should alternate 
thus 

Very little growth would 
be mad he first summet1 


but roots would be formed and 


A HORNBEAM HEDGE AT WISLEY IN LATE WINTER--WITH ROSE POLES BEHIND. the plants would break away 


treated in the same way as Holly and Yew, except that un til 
they have reached full size, cutting ought to be done with knife 
or secateurs, and cither in autumn or spring. Laurel, though 
evergreen, may be planted at any time from September to April, 
providing severe frost does not exist. It ought never to be 
clipped with shears, as by so doing the large leaves are cut in 


strongly the following spring 

Subsequent cutting is best done in August, and its severity must 

be gauged by the progress the plants have made and their density 

at the base. Owing to the prevalence of the Beech coccus, 
which has caused such havoc in recent vears, 

Hornbeam is now being substituted in many _ places 

This is not unlike the Beech in appearance, and _ retains 
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its bright, curled, brown leaves right through the winter until 
the buds begin to burst in the spring. The new hedges in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley are composed 
of this, and the following particulars concerning them may be 
useful : The ground was dug 18in. deep and moderately manured, 
the hedges being planted in 1906. The plants were about 15in. 
high, and cost 35s. per thousand. They were put in 18in. apart, 
in a double row. The hedges grew 
were lightly clipped to keep them in shape and to induce 
density at the base. In 1912 the hedges attained their present 


size, i.e., Oft. high, 2}ft. wide at the base and 2ft. wide at the 
top, which is cut flat. Each year now they are clipped back 
to the old wood the first week in August They form excellent 


wind screens during winter and spring, and are attractive at all 
scasons 

Whitethorn.—Although this is not quite th 
would choose for a garden hedge proper, it makes an excellent 
and impenetrable boundary fence. It should be planted as 
advised for Beech and Hornbeam, and subsequently treated in 
way, except that it is usually desirable to clip 
established hedges twice during the year, viz., the end of June 
or early July and again when growth is finished in the autumn 

In the maintenance of all kinds of hedges it is essential that 
ill weeds be kept away from the base, and any dead leaves and 


subject one 


the sar 
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to all kinds of places, as those happy people well know who are in sympathy 
with natural beauty and who love solitary rambles in field and wood and 
waste. In some woodland haunts there are plants strangely in harmony 
with the mystery of their dwelling places. Such are the enchanter’s night- 
shade, not showy, but with a modest and interesting charm that cannot 
be overlooked ; moschatel in damp shade, wood sanicle nearer daylight. 
Then, in more cheerful places—for there is woodland of every mood and 
character—primroses and, later, foxgloves. In woodland that is rough and 
open we find spindle-tree, with its curiously green bark and autumn glory 
of gorgeous fruit, an orange scarlet berry in an opening coat of bright rose 
pink. In open fields and hedges we find the pink musk mallow and field 
scabious, both worthy of garden cultivation ; in cornfields, the pink Con 

cornflower and 
pretty pink 

milkwort, quite 


volvulus arvensis, the scarlet pimpernel, and bugloss, 
both of fine blue colouring; in dry uplands the 
allied to dainty littl 


monly found in three or more colourings 


centaury, 


closely gentian, and the com- 


white, pink, purple or parti- 
coloured—all the varieties growing within a short distance of each other. 
In grass fields the common daisy is the earliest flower, starring the turf 
by the middle of March, followed in hay-tim«¢ 


by the great ox-eve daisy. 


many fine things: Cow- 
parsnip, with its great flat heads of white or pinkish bloom, and many 


lesser umbellifers ; dark mullein, with stately spires of pale yellow flowers 


In hedges and the narrow strips at their foot are 


with purple centres. In the hedge itself honeysuckle (one of the mos 


delightful of British plants), the great knapweed, yellow toadflax and yellow 
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other rubbish that is sure to collect there during the winte: 


promptly removed F. W. H. 


ought to b 


IN NATURE’S GARDEN 
British Fiowering Plants, Vols. III and IV, by Mrs. Perrin and 
Professor Boulget In four vols (Quaritch, 1914 
rHE first two volumes of this beautiful work have already been noticed 
in these page The two remaining volumes, completing the book, are now 
issued, forming a whole that represents not only skilful draughtsmanship 


on the part of one author and sci 
of the 


ntific accuracy and deep research on that 
other, but that, from the sympathetic treatment of both picture and 
text, makes the book appeal not only to the botanical student, but almost 
equally to the general reader 


Looking through the pages of these two 


volumes alone, one cannot fail to observe the great beauty of many of our 
native plants; some of them, in fact, have for long been adopted as garden 
plants; such are the wood violet, periwinkle, forget-me-not, foxglov 
and Jacob’s ladder Many others are suitable for bringing into wilder land 
if they do not already occur there; for if we have bog-land we are glad to 
plant bog-bean, butterwort, red rattle and cross-leaved heath, and on drier, 
peaty ground the five-leaved and Cornish heaths, ling and harebell, with 
wood germander, the charming little sheep's scabious, whortleberry and 
arbutus By stream and pond-side we welcome the blue meadow crane’s-bill, 
comfrey, hemp agrimony and purpte loosestrife, with skulleaps, both greater 


and lesser, and bushes of the brilliant-berried wild guelder rose and of buck- 
villarsia, like 
There 


thorn; and in still pools and backwaters, miniature vellow 


water lilies, bladderwort and water violet are beautiful plants common 
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bedstraw. Chalky soils have their special flowering plants and shrubs. At 


woodland edges there will probably be bushes of privet, the neat thyrses 
ot white bloom followed by black berries; 


with large, 


wayfaring tree (a viburnum), 
mealy backed, wrinkled leaves, reminding one of its Japanes« 
congener V. plicatum, also with a flat-topped cyme of flower, but followed 
by berries, some red and some black. In shade there may be spurge laurel, 
with dark, leathery leaves and hanging bunch of sweet-scented, yellow- 
green flowers ; blue succory and the 


and in open places the fine graceful 


vellow fennel In grassy places, rock roses and the interesting perfoliate 
Old walls are often clothed with the lovely litth 


flax, and ivy, with the interest of bloom and berry on plants that, having 


vellow-wort. ivy toad- 


climbed some way, find they can climb no longer. Even the most neglected 
wastes may have the showy ragwort, a plant that often grows in large patches 
and is so conspicuous that it may be seen from a considerable distance. The 
same kind of neglected ground often has teasel, a handsome plant both of 
flower and general port. On seashore sandhills that are fairly consolidated 
there will be the very beautiful sea holly, with spiny bluish leaves and blue 
flowers, and the sea bindweed, a convolvulus with blooms of surprising size. 
Seashores of muddy character may have whole acres of sea lavender and of 
thrift, forming distinct pictures of curiously pleasing colour harmonies. 
Within these two volumes also are some little plants that may be called gems 
of fairy-like beauty, such as the twin-flower (Linnawa) of northern woodland, 
the bog pimpernel and the tiny ivy-leaved bellflower, both the latter being 
plants of heath-land. Also 
curious parasites of our native flora ; 


there are ineluded some of the 


dodder, with its tangle of pink threads 


boggv 


and close clusters of waxy flowers, common on heaths and an occasional 


and unwelcome pest in clover fields ; 


and two others, of mysterious aspect— 
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broomrape, a leafless plant, and toothwort, also leafless, but with close-pressed, 
toothlike scales at the base of the stem. The only thing to regret in these 
beautiful volumes is that the true colouring of the flower is so often missed by 
the defective reproduction that is the best at present obtainable in colour 
photography. Mrs. Perrin’s excellent watercolour drawings may be trusted 
to give the true colours of the plants, but in a number of the plates the proper 
colour is lost, notably in those of red rattle, scabious, harebell, spindle-tree 
and sea lavender. There are cases of failure in pink and purple colourings. 
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Some of the blues are also inadequate, as in the plates of spring gentian and 
lungwort, where the deep, intense and pure blue of Nature is represented by 
a dull obscurity merely suggesting blue, and in the case of forget-me- 


not, one of the purest of the pale blues, by a washy indecision that is a 
libel on the colouring of one of the lovelicst of our wild flowers, With 
this exception, a weakness unavoidable either by authors or publisher 


there can be nothing but praise and thankfulness for a beautiful and 


instructive book, 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF 


HILE M. Emile Verhaeren, the celebrated 
Belgian poet, is with us in London, it is by a 
happy chance that an extremely sympathetic 
study of him should appear—Emile Verhaeren, 
by Stefan Zweig (Constable). It is translated 
by Mr. J. Bithell. Originally the book was published simul- 
taneously in France and Germany about four years ago, 
but this is its first appearance in an English dress. Under 
the circumstances English readers will accord to it a courteous 
welcome and make a fair attempt to understand a point of 
view with which they have not much in common. On the 
Continent “isms ” flourish more freely than in Great Britain. 
It is impossible by means of an “ism” to describe any of 
our great poets. For that very reason pains will be taken 
to understand exactly what the translator means by saying 
that “‘ the gospel of a very serious and reasoned futurism is 
to be found in Verhaeren’s writings.’”” The author, Stefan 
Zweig, “one of the most gifted of the writers of Young 
Vienna,” breathes an atmosphere foreign to this country. 
He is a writer of great energy and picturesque expression, 
who is a thoroughgoing disciple of Verhaeren. His book is a 
glorification of power and excess. It is a literary counterpart 
of militarism. Verhaeren himself, after wavering between 
French and German, succumbed to the latter and received 
his reward : 


Verhaeren is to-day part and parcel of German culture; and much 


ot our contemporary lyric poetry, its welcome turning to optimism for example, 
would be unthinkable but for his work and influence. Countless are the 
essays devoted to him, the recitations in which our best elocutionists—Kainz, 
Moissi, Kayssler, Heine, Wiecke, Durieux, Rosen, Gregori—have taken 
part; none of these interpreters, however, were as enthusiastically ap- 
plauded as was Verhaeren himself on his fournee in Germany, which was a 
great experience no less for him than for our public, because he gladly felt 
that his work was now rooted for ever in German soil. 

A reason for all this will be apparent to any careful 
reader who follows out the poet’s history. It begins practically 
in the Jesuit College of St. Barb, in Ghent, where four notable 
boys were at school together—George Rodenbach and 
Verhaeren, Maeterlinck and Charles Van Lerberge. They 
received a Roman Catholic education which instilled the 
conservatism and conventionality belonging to the creed. 
He was intended for the Church, but preferred Law, and 
was called to the Bar in 1881. But he felt his real calling 
to be literature. His start in this real calling is told with 
great spirit. 

Once, it was a rainy day, Verhaeren burst in on Lemonnier, whom he 
did not know, trampling into the elder man’s Jodging with his heavy peasant’s 
tread, hailing him with his hearty gesture, and blurting out: * Je veux vous 
lire des vers!’ It was the manuscript of his first book, Les Flammandes, 
and now he recited, while the rain poured down outside, with his hard voice 
and sharp seansion, his great enthusiasm and his compelling gestures, those 
pictures, palpitating with life, of Flanders, that first free confession of patriot- 
ism and foaming vitality. 


In ‘“‘ Les Flammandes”’ he shows himself under the 
influence of Zola, then looming large on the horizon. The 
biographer’s description of the reception this book met with 
indicates unconsciously the direction in which the poet was 
moving. 

Barbarian : this was the word they tried to kill him with, not) so much 
on account of the harshness and coarseness of his diction, which often reminds 
one of the guttural sounds of German, as because of the savage selection 
of his instinet, which always preferred what is ringingly resonant and fero- 
ciously alive, which never fed on nectar and ambrosia, but tore red and 
steaming shreds of flesh from the body of life 
The last phrase seems to go far to justify the stigma of 
barbarism—-how otherwise characterise a book which 
avowedly describes ‘‘ Les fureurs d’estomac, de ventre et 
de debauche ”’? The strain was continued through a number 
of books up to “ Les Moines.” Then the wild man became 
dissatisfied and depressed as recognising that work which 
was in the main descriptive only was unsatisfying. Sad 
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Wanderjahre followed, in which he travelled up and down 
the face of the earth and found no rest for the sole of his 
foot. In despair he at times wished to die or go mad. No 
town could bring him peace, least of all London, * This grey 
misty city that seems as though it were built of steel.” 

In this agony he made the discovery which constitutes 
his claim to be a futurist. Following the older poets he had 
found inspiration in the blue sky and clear water, in moon 
light and dreams and old tales of chivalry, but had failed to 
recognise that the new may be as beautiful as the old. 
Stefan Zweig becomes lyrical in praise of what has been 
hitherto thought ugly taste by the fastidious. 

The slender, agile torpedo-boats of to-day, the bright-coloured, noisclessly 

gliding automobiles with their hidden mechanism, the great, broad-chested 
Pacific Railway engines of to-day, are impressive by their outward form 
alone, Our huge shops, such as those which Messe] built in Berlin, display 
a beauty in iron and glass which is hardly less than that of the cathedrals 
and palaces of old time Certain great things, such as the Eiffel Tower, the 
Forth Bridge, modern men-otf-war, furnaces belching flame, the Pari 
boulevards, have a new beauty beyond anything which past ages had to show. 
These new things compel a new enhancement of value, on the one hand by 
the idea that moves them, on the other hand by their democratic grandeur 
and their vast dimensions—equalled by none but the very greatest works ot 
antiquity. 
He felt a call not only to the great discoveries, but to the 
democracies of his age and country. As Walt Whitman was 
the voice of the United States and as Victor Hugo was that 
of France, so Verhaeren was the first of lyric poets to feel 
consciously European. 

The argument of the book will attract the attention ol 
all concerned in literature. But it really is not very wide. 
Great poetry is not concerned with the inventions of the 
hour. It bulks greatly in the mind of the Austrian critic 
that man with flying machine, wireless and submarine, has 
annihilated distance ; but has he ?) The answer must be No! 
as long as he is tethered to this small planet. The little 
distances may be overcome, but the great distances are as 
mysterious and untraversable as ever. Little mysteries 
are solved, but the great mysteries of life still hang 
about the world like dark unanswerable enigmas. Otten 
before has rebellion raised paans to force, but the Gospel 
of Love has ever in the end subdued the barbarian and 
his methods. 


Napoleon At Work, by Colonel Vachée, translated from the French, 
with a foreword by G. Frederic Lees, with two maps of the Imperial 
Epoch and a sketch map, also frontispiece of Napoleon I and his Staff, 

Adam and Charles Black.) 

THOSE who have to stay at home just now could perhaps hardly do better 


after the picture by Meissonier, (London : 


for the country and for the Army and Navy than get to know a little about 
the conditions of success in war. Indeed, one of those conditions is that the 
people at home should have some idea of what good generalship is. [t is an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good, and the fact that German books, except 
the good old ones, are no longer to be had may encourage Englishmen to 
read some of the many excellent recent French works dealing with the art 
of war. For the last fifteen years the best French officers have been diligently 
studying Napoleon, the great master. A very interesting introduction to 


” 


‘** Napoleon ” is the volume published in 1913 by Colonel Vachée, which has 
just been translated by Mr. Frederic Lees. Colonel Vachée begins by showing 
how hard Napoleon worked, and how he concentrated his whole selt upon the 
business in hand, whatever it was. Then he explains Napoleon’s coneeption 
of the value of time. In war he never lost a minute, and, in order to prevent 
delay in the issue of orders to his army, used to go to bed at eight or mine 
in the evening and sleep till twelve, which was the hour by which he expected 
the reports on the day’s movements. Then he got up, studied the reports 
and issued his orders, and, if it was a day of battle, went out in the night t 

observe whether the enemy had moved and to encourage his own troops 


It is not enough for a general to determine the moves which his army must 
make ; he must also watch over their execution and spur on the generals 
and the troops. Colonel Vachée gives a very interesting account of the 


Emperor’s headquarters, introducing us first to the chiefs of the household, 
to the private secretaries and to the topographers, and then to the aides-de- 
camp and the servants. Next he explains the duties of Berthier, the chief of 
the staff, and the system on which the Emperor's orders were dictated, copied 
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ind transmitted Iwo very Napoleon 


served him well, how lavishly he endowed 


interesting chapters tell us how 
encouraged and rewarded those who 

s marshals, how he preserved his ascendency overt them and how he won 
ind kept the idiers Thus made 
personnel of the n into the field and shown 


devotion of his vequainted with the 
Emperor's headquarters, we are tak 
n detail how the organisation worked For Colonel Vachée’s book is really 
i short and easy history of the campaign of 1806, taking us with the Emperor 
is he quickly collected his army from its winter quarters distributed over 
South Germany into three great columns on the principal roads leading trom 


Bamber ind Hof to Leipzig We are then shown Napoleon's efforts to 


divine what the Prussian Army was doing It ought to have retreated so 

mn as the direction of Napoleon’s advance was known The moment 
Napoles found that it had not done so. he collected his army into two 
ThaAsse or m the shortest route to where the Prussians were, the other or 


Both ma rdvanced each met a portion of 


the enemy ind each defeated the for which it met, for that torce 
was presented to it ittac it Jena in successive fragments, while at 
ly a fraction of it was engaged If any reader finds 


Auerstadt on 
Colonel Vacheé« 
densed tha he could have wished, he can turn t the five pax 
t» it in Colonel Colin's wonderful entitled “* Napoleon.” I 
ive found Colonel Vachée's story exceedingly interesting, and the trans 


which I have compared with the 


uccount of the strategy of the campeign less con 
s devoted 


short volume, 


to be 


original, appears to mie 


careful and trustworthy SPENSER WILKINSON 


The Mutiny of the Elsinore, by Jack London Mills and Boon 
rHIS is a thoroughly exciting story of murder on the high seas for people 
\ stomachs Those who are fond of their Stevenson will 


vio nave strong 


> reminded of two of his books The ominous feeling of a coming mutiny ts 
that of the Hispaniola, and the mate's iron-handed ruling of the crew, togethet 


ind kindliness in him, bring back that truly 
Ihe early part of Mr 


mmething of simplicity 
yreat creature, Captain Nares of the Nora Creina 
London's story is extraordinarily stirring and dramatic Not only has he 
i thorough grip of the sea in all its moods, but he gets a splendidly con- 
Half-bred dagos, 
fresh from the prisons of New York—the very 


centrated horror into his account of the crew idiots 
ind drunkards, “* gangsters ”’ 
cum of the earth—their creator can make us recoil from them shuddering, 


und the malignancy he gets into Mulligan Jacobs, the venomous little 


Jew with a twisted spine, is quite terrifying Mr. Pike, the mate, too, is 


it first a real triumph of characterisation. Sixty-nine years old, with a 
memory for every sailing ship that was ever afloat, still as strong as a bull 
ifter a whole life at sea, still able to cow and bully the crew and with an adora- 
tion of music and a vein of surly friendliness, he sticks, once and for all, in the 
reader's mind If only the mutiny came quicker and the book was far shorter, 
Mr. London would have written a story that might almost have been called 
great, but he holds the mutiny too long over our heads, and he misuses 
idly the perilous arts of emphasis and reiteration. Captain West's eternal 
cigar and slippers and his clear, cold voice ringing over the noise of the storm, 
Mr. Pike’s dragging footsteps and so on—these are legitimate and effective 
at first, but degenerate into mere tiresome catchwords. So in the end we are 
a little disappointed, which is, perhaps, very ungrateful of us, but Mr. London 
had raised our hopes so very high. It must be added that now and again 
he is unnecessarily brutal, and the disgusting scene of the torturing of the 


shark is unpardonabk 


Young Earnest, by Gilbert Cannan. (Martin Secker.) 

IT is not very difficult to imagine the judgment that will be passed by a 
considerable number of strictly ordinary people when they get to the end 
of Mr. Cannan’s new novel, or, as it might be more precise iv say, when they 
wet as far as they can get in it. Briefly, and stripped of those adjectives 
that come to the rescue of the more inarticulate of critics, it would be something 
to this effect : ‘ We are tired to death of the intellectual young man, palpably 
under the influence of Mr. H. G. Wells, who sits up till three o’clock in the 
morning talking interminably about life and himself and has a mind rather 
unduly obsessed by sex He is for ever feeling things so dreadfully keenly, 
and has such a contempt for those who do not As soon as he marries one 
‘ wonderful ’ young woman he always suffers some kind of alarming disturbance 
of the brain, through which he discovers that the whole meaning of life has 
hitherto been concealed from him then he invariably declares that he 
must ‘escape’ or ‘ get clear’ or ‘ try to understand things’ or ‘ think things 
out,’ and so he leaves that voung woman and goes on to another who is still 
more ‘ wonderful.” We know that we are supposed, by other intellectual 
voung men, to object to this particular intellectual young man because he is 
We object to him, 


This is, of course, a 


immora or egotistical, but that is not the real point 


in fact, because he has grown to be an abominable bore.” 
delightfully simple form of criticism. It may be hard to distinguish from the 
insolent hatred that surges in the veins of the stupid, loutish schoolboy when 
he sees the clever, priggish schoolboy It is certainly prejudiced, and does 


something less than justice to Mr. Cannan; but it has the merit of being 
easily stated, whereas the opposite view is infinitely more difficult. Mr 
Cannan will never make any appeal to those who look for a narrative in a 
novel, but he will appeal to those who, like his hero, want to “ try to understand 
thing Even though they may not understand all that he is struggling 
to express, he will help them to think for themselves and to strike out lines 
of thought that they would not have hit on for themselves, for he is a stimu- 
lating and original person. He has humour, too, and pleasant little pieces 
of description and character drawing peep out now and again when they 


Whether 


exhaustion or stimulation is the predominating feeling to be ultimately pro- 


are not overwhelmed by that tremendous torrent of midnight talk. 


duced on the reader’s mind, we cannot help fancying that Mr. Cannan would 
do better if he did not throw himself so personally and whole-heartedly into 
the turbulent and incoherent struggle going on in his hero’s mind If he 
could get a little further off and look at him from there he would, as we venture 


to think, paint a clearer and a bigger picture of him 
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Book Here, by W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen 
GRANTED a book of short stories by Mr. Pett Ridge, we know fairly wel 
what to expect A series of rather engaging Cockneys will indulge in innocent 
intrigue, involve themselv.s in a network of pleasing lies and ultimatel; 
wriggle more or I: ss safely out of it The author has a wonderful fertility 
of invention in getting his heroes or heroines into these embarrassing situations, 
but is not quite so skilful at getting them out again, so that now and agai: 
the conclusion of the story seems just a little lame and disappointing ; but 
we always feel inclined to begin the next one, which proves that Mr. Pett 
Ridge has amused us, and that is what he set out to do. At the end of the 
book he makes two experiments in the direction of historical fiction bv tw 
little Victorian scenes, “‘ Ancient and Modern ” and “ The City Man in °6 
and the latter is the pleasantest thing in the book. It is merely an accoun 
of the City man’s day, his long drive to the Monument in an omnibus, his 
big British lunch and glass of port, his ruling of his wife and daughters and 
clerks, his smoking cap and beaded slippers. It makes the reader feel as it 
he had been reading a bound volume of Punch old numbers of the 
lllustrated London News, full of Prince Albert, the Crimea and the Great 
Exhibition ; and where could he find a more 


ww some 


agreeable sensation ¢ 


The Right Track, by C. L. Burnham. (Constable.) 
HE author of The Right Track is not hampered by a sense of humour 
Che reader who takes up this novel will need one to help him through its 
first half-dozen chapters. After that, the simple and thoughtful tale Miss 
Burnham has to tell will, we hope, carry him on to the end. For, thougl 
there is a strong Methodistical savour to the talk of more than one of the 
individuals who take a prominent part in the unfolding of the character 

Mabel Ford, there is at the same time sufficient evidence of cleverness 
im summing up the effect of environment and upbringing upon cemperament 


to discount criticism 


Mabel Ford is not a pledsing heroine she is selfish 


undemonstrative and unimaginative. When/her happiness is at stake sly 
alters her tactics with regard to her humayv environment with a due regard 
to securing her own peace 


Phat she does secure that peace is not—in spit« 


of religious discussions to the contrary—from any striking change of heart 
that can be said to have taken place in her; but rather because, with religion 
to guide her or without, she has learned to give and take. Miss Burnham 
has spent a great deal of effort on Camilla Lovett, her secondary principal 
character ; she has, through her, presented us with an unattractive fare of 
indigestible cant Yet these things are forgiven her because, though un 
deniably tiresome, they are also undeniably sincere. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


N a prominent article on Foot and Mouth Disease which 
appears in the new number of the Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, no attempt is made to deal with the eradica- 
tion of this scourge. The writer defines it as “‘ a contagious 
eruptive fever caused by a filtrable virus.” <A_ filtrable 
virus is “that class of discase-producing material which is 





(Stevens and Sons, 20s.) 


capable of passing through the pores of a bacterial filter.” The 
writer confesses that the nature of such viruses has not yet been 
ascertained, and that ‘the causal agent of foot and mouth 
disease is probably too small to be seen, even with the aid ol 
the highest powers of the microscope.”’ Until the difficulty 
thus indicated is overcome, it is evident that the extirpation 
of the disease cannot be successfully attempted, but owners ol 
animals may do much by getting to understand its symptoms 
and taking preventive measures. Foot and mouth disease 
attacks all domestic animals and wild ruminants; but this 
is more a theoretical than a practical definition. Cattle used 
to be considered more susceptible than sheep, pigs and goats 
but it has been found during recent years that among pigs 01 
sheep the outbreak spreads just as quickly as it does among 
cattle. Horses, dogs and sheep take the disease, it is true, 
but not to any very alarming extent. 

Owners are enjoined to look out for the symptoms and 
that their duty is to suspect the disease. 
When they do so they should immediately report to the 
authorities. When an animal is naturally affected, incubation 
lasts from forty-eight hours to ten days, and the shorter 
periods are the more usual. The symptoms are that in the initial 
stage the animals are dull, off their food and have a tempera- 


to recognise 
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ture higher than the normal—t1o5deg. Fahr. or even higher in 
cattle. The first symptoms to attract notice are the sudden 
appearance of lameness or slavering at the mouth, or both. 
In cattle slavering is the common preliminary symptom, in 
sheep and pigs lameness. When neither is noticed, careful 
examination should be made for other symptoms, which take 
the torm of blisters on the mucous membranes, especially that 
of the mouth and on the finer parts of the skin. On the foot 
they are generally found at the junction of the skin with the 
hoot. In females they are commonly found on the teats. These 
vesicles, or blisters, when ruptured exude a limpid fluid of an 
infective kind, so that material contaminated thereby, such 
as saliva, hides, foodstuffs, litter, dung and milk, becomes 
infective. The virus can easily be destroyed by antiseptics 
On the other hand, there are certain conditions existing in 
nature by which the virus may remain active for months and 
be carried long distances. Probably this accounts for the 
mysterious outbreaks which appear every now and then without 
anybody being able to trace the course of the infection. When 
an animal is salivating, the threads of saliva and straws con- 
taminated thereby may be blown a considerable distance and 
thus spread the disease. The roads along which animals have 
passed, and the waggons in which they have travelled, may 
remain infective for some time. Indeed, the spread of infection 
is very insidious. It can be carried by rats, fowls, birds, cats, 
horses and dogs, and there is evidence to show that some animals 
which have recovered from the disease may be infective to others 
for a long time afterwards. In case of symptoms being dis- 
covered it is the duty of the owner to take every possible means 
of preventing the spread of infection. The stock should be 
kept away from a public road, from a water supply which reaches 
other farms, from boundary fences on the other side of which 
cattle are pastured. The attendants must be warned not to 
go among other livestock, and all who leave the premises should 
disinfect their boots before doing so, as otherwise they may 
carry infective material on to the road. Milk should not be 
allowed to leave the premises, and dogs and poultry prevented 
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from going at large. This is all in the nature of first aid. The 
principal duty of the owner is to notify a constable at once 


PROFITABLE RABBITS FOR FOOD. 

In the Journal of the Board of Agriculture a very good 
example is given of a man making a modest profit out of keeping 
rabbits. He is a general shop keeper who rents about thre 
acres of land, of which heli is kept as a market garden, the supe 
fluous produce going to the rabbits The rabbits are kept 
in an old stable, approached by a covered yard, the 
whole having a floor space of 13{t. bv 15ft \long the sides ot 
the brick-floored building is a 3in. laver of sand, making a tloor 
fora number of sugar boxes, which cost 4d. cach The boxes have 
no bottoms and are whitewashed inside and out ; a space ot 61m 
separates the boxes, forming a small alley into which the opening o1 
the box leads. In the middle of the floor is a heap of sand tor the 
rabbits to burrow in There are about too of them, of which 
two dozen are breeding does, which are housed in larger hutches 


on a shelf against the wall. Thev are rarely let out of then 
hutches. Young rabbits are turned down at six weeks of age 
and are fit for selling at twenty weeks rhe feature of the 


rabbitry is a simple arrangement by which the rabbits can graz 
at any part of the field or garden rhe spot where they are to 
be fed is set round with a wire netting fence 3ft. high, with stakes 
every 6ft. The wire is rolled round a revolving post on a wooden 
base, mounted on small wheels or rollers. This is drawn over 
the site to be fenced, one end of the wire having been fastened 
to the doorpost of the rabbitry. The desired spot is encircled 
and the end carried to the door, so that the rabbits are run direct 
to the feeding ground, 3ovds. or yovds. distant without troubk 

In addition to what they pick up from the ground, grass and 
weeds are collected by children at a fixed price per cask. The 
breeding does cost rid. each a week for food, and produce, 
on an average, thirtv young a year, of which they rear twenty- 
five. Young rabbits, if sold at twenty weeks old, should not 
have cost more than 6d. each for keep, and they will realise on 
an average Is. apiece. 





BROOD MARES FROM THE FRONT. 


T is now publicly announced by the Board of Agriculture 
that by arrangement with the War Office a certain number 
of incapacitated mares have been brought back from the 
front with a view to their distribution among breeders 
in this country. These mares are now at the Cattle 
Testing Station at Pirbright (Woking Station five miles, Brook- 
wood Station three miles), where they will be kept under observa- 
tion for a month after their return from France before being 
sold at public auction. Very wisely the Board of Agriculture 
make the condition that they are not at any time to leave 
the country. 

rhey will be branded with a distinctive mark of diamond 
shape, and we very much hope public opinion will prevent 
their purchase by any who have no intention of breeding from 
them. We think a duty is laid upon all concerned to see 
that the object of the Board of Agriculture is not defeated- 
Considerable pains have been taken to select animals that 
will make good brood mares, and though there are difficulties 
in the way of placing a legal obligation to breed from them 
upon every purchaser, it is clear that a moral responsibility 
rests upon all to carry out the intention of both the War Office 
and the Board of Agriculture. Every mare at the time of sale 
will be warranted to have passed the mallein test for glanders 
and to be free from infectious diseases. By arrangement with 
the inspector-in-charge they can be seen at Pirbright, and 
fifteen of them will be sold on January 30th at the Leicester 
Horse Repository by Messrs. Warner, Sheppard and Wade ; 
sixteen on February 2nd at Northallerton Mart, by Mr. John 
Todd ; and fifteen on February 4th at the Cheltenham Repository, 
by Messrs. Warner, Sheppard and Wade. It has been our 
privilege to inspect all the mares that have been brought 
back, and without hesitation it can be said they reflect the 
greatest possible credit on those who have been responsible 
for their selection. Without exception every one will make a 
good brood mare. Broad in the hips, with plenty of room, 
and short on the leg with good bone, each one is likely to throw 
a good foal to the thoroughbred horse. They are not of the 
show ring type ; indeed, this was not to be expected, but they 
are all of the stamp likely to produce saleable animals, and as 
such may be strongly recommended for the consideration of 
intending breeders. As the first fruits of the suggestion made in 
Country Lire that incapacitated mares should be brought back 
from the front, we were greatly pleased with their suitability for 
the purpose in view. During the next few months more will 
be sold in different parts of the country, and the first consign- 


ment gives the promise that others which are to be brought 
back will make equally suitable brood mares for they have been 
chosen with considerable judgment. It is to be hoped that 
no horse dealer will purchase one of these branded mares. It 
is the wish of the Board of Agriculture that they shall get into, 
and remain in, the hands of suitable private breeders. Speaking 
generally, the professional horse dealer during the past months 
has done very well, and it is not too much to expect him to leave 
these drafted mares alone. It is not necessary to go the length 
of asking every private breeder to refuse to purchase a Board 
of Agriculture mare from a dealer, for we have sufficient con- 
fidence in him to believe that he will be ready to fall in line with 
the wishes of the Government. 

The Board of Agriculture has now issued the full regula- 
tions and conditions for the show of thoroughbred stallions at 
the Agricultural Hall on March 2nd and 3rd, when the Wing’s 
Premium horses will be selected. 

Forms of entry can be obtained from the Secretary at 4, White- 
hall Place, London, $.W. Now that the premiums and possible 
earnings have been increased, it is to be hoped that a larger number 
of suitable horses will be sent up. There are many stallions 
held back for use on thoroughbred mares who will never earn 
their keep. Some of these, with advantage to their owners 
and to the country at large, could be sent to Islington. We 
have reason to believe that more than one of last year’s Supe 
Premium horses will be absent from the Agricultural Hall this 
vear, and the owner of a stout, well made horse has every chance 
of taking a Super Premium which means that he is likely to 
earn on an average about 4500 during the season of 1915. This 
figure is much in advance of what his owner may expect to 
receive from thoroughbred fees under the present abnormal 
conditions. 

If one mild criticism may be made on the new regulations, 
it is that we are sorry no provision is made for com. 
pelling mare owners to make a foal return. Every stallion 
owner knows how difficult it often is to find out whether or not 
all the mares who have visited his horse have foaled. Under the 
new conditions, when so large a part of his earnings is rightly 
dependent upon results, it is more than ever necessary that prope 
foal returns should be forthcoming from mare owners. It 
should not be difficult to draft a condition which compels every 
breeder who takes advantage of the new and low service fee 
of £1 to make a foal return or to be responsible that one shall be 
forthcoming from any subsequent purchaser should he sell his 
in-foal mare. 
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IN A 


N the remarkable series ot 
photographs which illus 
trate this article we see 
depicted every action ol 
a clever horse in a bank- 

ing country. These pictures are 
the more interesting in that they 
apply to all banking countries 


more or less, and especially to 
that County of Cork of which I 
wrote lately. The actual scene 


of these pictures is in the Four 
Burrow country in Cornwall 
Some years ago I asked a 
famous late Master of the Four 
Burrow to tell me what his 
country was like. “ It is,” he 
replied, “ very like the Duhal- 
low country in County Cork,” 
and the more I have learned of 
both countries the more I realise 
the aptness of the description 
rhe peculiarity of the country 
is that, like Cork, its banks are 
stone faced These fences vary 
in height from 4ft. to Oft. They 
are built up ot pieces ol local 
stone laid in rows and em 
bedded in earth The top is 
finished off with 6in. of earth 
The building of these walls is 
skilled work, and there are only 
a limited number of men who 
can make a neat jobof it. Like 
the banks of Meath, these walls 
are soon covered with a strong 
and luxuriant growth rhe 
pictures show us the various 
motions of the horse in jumping 
one of these fences or, indeed 
any bank In some of the 
pictures we see how a_ horse 
takes off It depends on the 
height of the fence whether he 
lands on the face of the higher 
bank or reaches the top in one 
bound. In the case of a high 
bank there is something of an 
effort or a scramble before 


he lands on the top Chis 
effort Is perceptible to the 
rider Again, there are two 


efforts needed before the horse 
is in a position to jump off 
Once on the top he then pro 
ceeds to let himself down the 
farther bank. If there is a ditch 
he poises for amoment and then 
launches himself into the field 
There is something very de 
lightful in riding a good bank 
jumper. The easy bound that 
takes us to the top of the fence, 
the momentary poise, and then 
to land in the field and be away 
after hounds once more. The 
true bank jumper must be 
either temperate by nature or 
become so by training. A 
flippant horse that endeavours 
to fly from field to field would 
come to grief But a banking 
country soon steadies a sensible 
if somewhat eager horse. On one 
occasion} recollect a horse that 
in a grass couatry was uncom- 
fortably hot When taken into 
Somersetshire he soon steadied 
down. Returning to Warwick- 
shire, he pulled as keenly as 
ever. It is clear that he under 
stood that he had to take care 
of himself among the banks. 
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Sut I think these 
pictures have a prac- 
tical value. They 
teach us how to ride 
over banks. The first 
qualification of the 
rider is a light hand. 
A horse, to jump a 
bank effectively 
must have his head 
free. Then, the 
rider must sit still, 
leaning somewhat 
forward, but on the 
whole changing one’s 
position as little as 
one may. Observe, 
the admirable horse- 
woman 1n_ these 
pictures sits very 
much in the same 
place in her saddle. 
rhe reader will not 
have failed to notice 
the snaffle bridle. | 
think this, or the 
lightest _ possible 
double bridle, is in- 
dispensable. If you 
have a stronger bit 
vou are quite likely 
involuntarily to pull 
at it, or it may catch 
in some growth ; but 
the effect of a catch 
up of the horse’s head 
at a critical moment 
may easily be a fall. 
Banks look  formid- 
able, but there are 
not more falls in bank- 
ing countries than in 
others, perhaps be- 
cause horse and rider 
are more careful ; but 
there is one possible 
bad fall in a country 
of big banks—when a 
horse fails to make its 
footing good and rolls 
back on the take-off 
side. Such falls are 
dangerous above the 
ordinary hunting toss. 
sit easily, sit still, go 
slowly at your fences 
and give the horse’s 
head liberty — these 
are precepts which 
will carry us safely 
over a banking 
country in any part 
of England or Ireland. 
In spite of their for- 
midable appearance, 
I think these Cornish 
and County Cork 
stone - faced banks 
are less trappy than 
the razor-edged 
banks of parts of 
Dorset. In wet 
weather these last are 
greasy and the top 
breaks away, so that 
a horse has to be 
clever and quick. 
The sandy _ banks 
which crumble away 
under the  horse’s 
feet are the most 
likely to entrap 
riders. I met these 
in the Surrey Union, 
and grief was the 
result. b 8 


W. Jordan 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM A SUBALTERN, R.F. 


Pecnctros vy 6th, 1915. 


Arrived safely after a very tedious and rather trying journey. 
: trom 

a motor-bus 
lfor seventy ! 


The crossing was all right, but the motor-bus journey 
Boulogne to the advanced base was perfectly beastly 
is not an ideal conveyance for two miles, but it is H 











I got out feel- 
ing more like a 
damp sack of 
mouldy pota- 
toes than any- 
thing else, only 
to find that 
there was no 
conveyance to 
take me on to 
Divisional 
H e ad quarters 

nothing for 
it but to spend 
the night 
there. The 
Town Com- 
mandant, to 
whom I applied 
for a billet, was 
very kind, and 
thrust dinnet 
upon me—sim- 
ply would take 
no refusal. 





7 ; I found in 

: the morning 

j - that the only 
r conveyance was a motor lorry to 
— rail-head, whence I should have 
to walk or flv the extra three 


miles—with my precious (and very heavy) sack. 
[ found one or two good stories awaiting me. Both have 
to do with the pigs residing at our last billet (when we were in 
action). Our captain went out one morning, armed with his 
revolver, with the intention of shooting a hare. He was climbing 
through hedge when he found himself confronted by a large 
pig, which promptly charged him. Keeping his face to the 
enemy he slowly gave ground, the pig pursuing him energetically. 
Finally he managed to extricate his revolver, and fired one or 
two shots in the air, hoping for moral effect. The pig, however, 
took not the slightest notice, but advanced relentlessly. By 
this time the “ patron” and his wife, alarmed by the shots, 
dashed out—in time to see the gallant captain shoot the pig 
in the head, saying as he did so: I'm damned if I'll be chased 
round Belgium by any blank pig!’’ Madame promptly threw 
her apron over her head and wept copiously, while even the 
‘ patron ’’ wiped away a beery tear. But the captain had to 
pay 1oofr. for his day’s shooting ! 
One of our signallers—the same one that counted the Germans 
in the wood—‘urned in one night, in the barn used by the men, 


heavy 
following was 


and was just 
weight slowly 
overheard. 
I say, move upa bit. There’s lots 0’ room. 

No answer. A scratching sound in the straw, 
an inhuman grunt. 

* Do move up a bit, carn’t yer 

More scratching and grunts. 

‘ Orl right, then, if yer won’t move up, I'll make yer ! 

A scuffle, followed by a heavy blow and a loud squeal 
then silence. A light revealed the fact that our friend the pig 


dropping off to sleep when he felt a 
subside on to his chest. The 


followed by 





had felt lonely, and very socially came to bed with the signaller ! 
In fact, the pig might be said to be the life and soul of the 
battery, and will doubtless be deeply mourned. we 

A German prisoner taken the other day (he was only taken 
because he was so drunk that he mistook our trenches for his 
own), when sober, said that from a comparison of the English 
and German newspapers he should say there was little to choose 
between them as far as lying went. Good for him ! 

I hear that the football match on Boxing Day came off, 





but I never heard the result. 
referee ! 
and muddy place 


Anyhow, I’m 
Best love to everybody. 


glad I was not the 
This is a demned, damp, moist 
but it hasn’t rained yet since I’ve been back. 


FROM A RIFLEMAN 
The following are extracts from letters cf the Sub-Editor of 
The Garden, now serving at the front. The letters are doubly 
interesting because they exemplify the kzen observation of ihe 
writer and his fine gardening instinct. 

January 15th, 
In spite of the shortage of labour, the 

their land in remarkably good condition. 
is fertile and of great depth, 


IO15. 

farmers seem to have 
The soil around here 
although waterlogged in places 
owing to the heavy rains. These are points brought home to 
us very forcibly in our trenching operations. By the way, 
one point that strikes me as curious when trenching at night 
is the number of glow worms giving off that vivid phosphorescent 
light which I had always associated with summer time in England. 
There are signs of an early spring, if one can be guided by the 
forward condition of the buds of certain trees. This morning while 
in a sheltered copse I came across a party of French boys with 
their caps full of fragrant violets! This is a puzzling time for 
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a naturalist who would fain write of peace in time of war. 
Before leaving England I was much impressed by a sentence 
in a book I was then reading: ‘“ The people who cannot, or 
will not, be as men in the duty of battle can hardly be as men 
in the security of peace.’’ Although our life is a hard one, there 
is not a man among us who would return to his occupation, 
however delightful that may be, until his duty at the front has 
brought about peace with honour. 

The Venetian sumach looks fine, and the Norfolk Island 
pine—looked upon as tender at home—stands the severe weather! 
here with impunity. I have seen irises growing freely on the 
roofs of thatched cottages, but the wilding that has given me 
the greatest pleasure is Traveller’s Joy, here, as in our Surrey 
lanes, seen rambling over farm buildings and invariably marking 
the approach to a village, often a most welcome sight after a 
march over open country. 


‘LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN.” 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country LiF! 
Sir,—About memorial inscriptions, the end of Sir Francis H. Dovle’s “* The 


Private of the Buffs ” 
that regiment : 


would be perhaps the most appropriate for a man of 


“Who died, as firm as Sparta’s King 
Because his soul was great.” 
££. G&G bt. 
fo tue Epiror or ** Country Lirt 
Sir,—lI trust that among the noblest memorials following the war will be 
those to the ship’s crews that have succumbed to the sudden hidden peri! 
of the mine and submarine. Palgrave’s “‘ Trafalgar” is full of great lines: 
‘ But ours stood frowningly smiling, and ready for death as for life 


For the spirit of Nelson was on them, and each was Nelson that day.” 


None can have failed to be touched by the splendid bovishness of our naval 
captains—witness the last minutes of Captain Loxley 
* Gallant and true and tender, 
Child and chieftain in one.” 
And ot all who have gone down into the sea in ships and have not returned 
we may sav, still in Palgrave’s words : 
Then he knew, not in vain, 
Not in vain for his comrades and England he bled ; 
How he left her secure, 
Queen of her own blue seas, while his name and example endure 


—SAILOR. 


APPLE TREES FOR PRIVATE GARDENS 


lo tHe Epiror or “ Country [ire.” 


Sir,—I notice in your issue of January oth you have an article on \pples 
ind Pears for Home Consumption,” and vou say that the styles of trees best 
suited for gardens are those known as pyramids and bush trees. Now, it 


as struck me of late that such trees, even if grafted on to Paradise stock, 
on grow into very large trees and are difficult for an amateur to keep within 
wounds and very diff-cult to prune ; and my idea is that trees on a short stem 

iy 18in.—and trained in wineglass shape, and with ten or twelve stems 
run up like a lot of cordons, and pruned back and spurred in every year 
would be much better. I now find that this is the manner in which most 
new orchards are treated in Tasmania, so it would seem to prove that my idea 
s correct ; but I cannot find a single nurseryman 
vho can supply such young trained trees, and 
am told that I cannot get anv in England, and 
must start and train them myself from maidens, 
two and three year bushes, or pyramids. Surely 
ur nurserymen must be a long wav behind the 
times—-that is, 


if such trees are really as good 


is I am told they are In one catalogue I find 
an illustration of a pear tree grown and trained 
by a clergyman in this style, and nine vears from 
the nursery it carried a crop of 500 pears of an 
erage weight of 70z In Tasmania the trees 
ire planted r2ft. apart and 16ft. row to row, and 
the and between them is kept ploughed and 
ultivated and free from weeds and grass. The 
trees are kept to such a height that all the fruit 
can be gathered off 


a step-ladder. They are 


easily pruned and sprayed. The sun and air 
an get to all the branches, and the trees not 
mly grow larger specimens, but they are a 
better colour than if grown on standard trees. 
A standard may give mor 


not be so large.—C. J 


fruits, but they will 


MILKMAIDS’ 
To THE 


BRIGADES 

Epiror or * Country Liri 
Sir,—Why do not some of our outdoor women 
md girls start milkmaid brigades? There is a 
great dearth of milkers on farms—voung un 
married men are not to be found for the work 
the older men require cottages for their families 
if they are married, and these are not obtainable 
on many farms. Women undertake gardening; why not milking? It would 
mean early hours, being out (as they go to and from their work) in all weathers 
perhaps not high pay, but think of the usefulness of the work, the originality 
of the idea, the becomingness of the uniform which should be adopted. This 
should consist of a short, full serge skirt, thick shoes and stockings (or gaiters), 
a warm jersey and woollen cap—white overalls to be worn when milking 
Those 
illage or town should arrange to walk together to their 


a thick, long cloak and warm gloves to wear during their journeys 
living in the same \ 
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work in the early, dark winter mornings Iwo or three hours in the early 
morning, two or three in the early afternoon would be the time when they 
would be required to do the milking If light work under shelter could be 
found for them, perhaps, some would like to stay on the farm between the 
morning and afternoon milking, taking a meal with them as the farmer's 
wife would not probably be able to cook for them or provide food Does 
this description appeal to any of our capable, strong, able-bodied women 
and girls who are anxious to spend much time out of doors to prove they 


have as much endurance as men, and to do something really useful M.uH 


\ MOONLIGHT 
To THI 


PHOTOGRAPH 
Epiror or “Counrry LiFt 
Sir,—lI en 

close a photo- 

graph with 
film of Por 
tree Harbour, 
Isle of Skve, 
taken in 
moonlight by 
mv daughter 
this autumn 
As a genuine 
‘moonlight 
taken” pic- 
ture it seems 
to mu re- 
markably suc- 
cessful Per- 
haps vou may 
care to pub- 
lish it in 
COUNTRY 
Lire as such 
Enlarged it 
should) make 
an attractive 
picture My 
daughter tells 
me that it 
was taken 
from the quay 
im Septem 
ber, about 
9.15 p.m. She 





placed the 


camera on 


the wall and A REAL NIGHT PICTURE. 
exposed the 
film for about three and a half minutes The night was absolutely 


still W. R. OGitvie Grant. 


rHE HOUSES oO} 


ro THI 


PARLIAMENT 
Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—-l was reminded of vour recent article on alterations at the Palace of 


Westminster bv a very interesting water colour drawing by Paul Sandby, 





HALL IN THE EIGHTEENTILT CENTURY, 


now to be seen in an exhibition at the Leicester Gallery I am enabled 
the courtesy of the Gallery, to send a photograph of it to vou It show 


Westminster Hall as it was in the eighteenth century, when the Hall wa 


the home of the Courts of House of Commons met in 
St. Stephen's Chapel rhere is a singular charm about the lowly building 


which they allowed to grow up about the 


Justice and the 


access to the Hall, and here, as in 
the case of Windsor Castle, we owe a great debt to Paul Sandby fe 


wr his 


faithful delineation of every feature exactly as it was in his day Pr wm A 
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rHE COTTAGI PIGKEEPER at all on account of scarcity of animals or the extreme poverty of the farmer— 

fo tue Eprror or Country Liri both factors no doubt contributing towards its existence in Scotland i was 

SIR It will deed, be a good thing if, as you say in your leaderette, the rather surprised, therefore, to find a kind of breast plough still a recognised 
bri back me of tl id countryside practices. One of the best of 
e pract is that of pigkeeping by the cottager lo him the keeping 
i pi 1 pleasure and a joy the best, in fact, of country life pastimes 
The keepi ind tending of a pig is an interest from the day when the 
yungling r, may be, it 1 reckling,”’ enters its stye until the day of 
ejoicing when it leaves to end its life on the * cratch just outside its 
wher cottage ry in one sense, though I have seen the woman of the 
ouse with her children ery out loud at its fate, and throw aprons over their 


ids t hut out sight and sound at its fate, though its death meant certain 


food, or may be rent, for the family The making of the sides of the pig 
to | n, the art of which you suggest may be lost, is a most important 
matte here are many ways or details in the way, and perhaps I may be 
llowed to show the way as I knew it three-quarters of a century ago lirst 
e sides must be perfectly cool and dry; for it was held that no pig flesh 
vould take ilt while warm The curing was for the most part done on a 


tone slab or raised stone bench nearly always provided in stone districts 
an Oaken or ash slab. Round the slabs, both stone and wooden, a shallow 


trench W cut nd the slab was set so that the brine drained to a corner 
nd dripped into a vessel on the floor My people always gave the flesh sides 
dressing of sugar, well rubbed in rhe next morning a pound of saltpetre 


ilf a stone of common salt was rubbed into the sides, the skin side often 


ilted with a small, hard brush as rubber his salting was mostly “* a family 





ffair,"’ and ‘“‘ elbow grease ’’ was not spared After three days of this, the 


id lav one on the other, when they were turned and again rubbed with the 
petred It,”’ of which a fresh mixture was made The rubbing and turning POTATO HOEING IN JERSEY. 
vas kept up for about six weeks, often turned at 
intervals and examined for signs of heating and 
to see if the ‘ ilt took.”’ Aftera month clean 


dry salt w rubbed in With care it was rarely 
that the salt faikd to take and the flesh went 
bad It was a sore day if a flitch when cut sent 
ut an offensive smell, and an attempt to eat it 

rse than the smell Hams were cured in 
much the ime way, but more care was taken 
ind after drying the bone in the middle was 
melt to detect heating and badness One way 
of meeting a sign of decay was to prick with a 
wooden skewer all round the projecting bon 
nd dash in an infusion of ili petre and salt 


ir, vinegar and spice, mostly black pepper 


© ginger, which was usually successfu \ 

ad ham wa 1 ca amity, and was chopped 

p and boiled as pig feed The hanging of 

flitche ind hams was an event, and if in a 

few day they began to glisten, it was a sign 
it all was well SENEX 


\ MODERN BREAST PLOUGH 
lo tue Eprror or “Country Lie! 


Su If I remember rightly you published a 





letter some time ago from a _ correspondent 
who recalled the breast plough being used in 


the Western Counties of England, and I A DOUBLE TEAM. 


have also read somewhere in Country Lire, 


I think, that it was commonly used in Scotland, where the crofters’ lassies implement of agriculture in Jersey, where I took the enclosed photographs 
formed the team, and cruelly hard work I thought it must have been In of it. Poverty is certainly not the cause of a well-to-do potato grower 
ith cases it was referred to as something altogether obsolete and only used adopting it, but where space is too valuable to be largely adopted for pasturs 


and probably if the pasture wer 
available it would not be of a kind 
suitable for heavy horses, it is easy 
to understand how the human plough 
has been retained. It was being used 
in both instances for earthing up the 
young potatoes and evidently the work 
was not considered very strenuous in 
a light soil, for as you will see, the 
‘“*team” consisted of mere _ boys, 
wh le the ploughman in such case 
was an old man—probably grand 
father and grandson.—D. B. 
rHE BIRDS’ BREAKFAST 
TABLE. 
To tHe Eprror 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph taken 
from my studio window a few davs 
ago which I thought might lx 
suitable for reproduction in CounTRY 


ef r ' Lirt It represents the birds’ break 
Su +f ‘ey fast table in my garden—an exten- 
ie i a sively patronised institution, as you 
ey g will see. In order to attract all sorts 

. & and conditions of visitors it is neces 

sary to provide’ several dishes, 
crumbs being a standard item, while 
finely-chopped nuts, suet, etc., are 
very popular. At the moment the 
picture was taken, however, sparrows, 
robins and a_ blackbird were the 


only birds present, and these are 
so tame that nothing short of a 





stalking cat will scare them from the 
A FREE MEAL, table.—A. F. Mackenzie, Birnam 


aw 

















